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A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


Where appropriate for Islamicate languages, I have followed the 
transliteration style of the International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies 
(IJMES); the first time I use terms likely to be unfamiliar to readers, 
I have set them in italic, then in italic or roman according to IJMES 
usage thereafter. I have followed convention for other South Asian 
languages. I have not transliterated names of persons or places, and 
I have marked historical place-names in northern India alongside 
contemporary place-names when appropriate. I have marked technical 
vocabulary in italics. In order to preserve clarity and avoid clutter, this 
does not include, however, words that have become common in English 
(e.g., jihad); similarly, words that have become common in English- 
language usage are pluralized, when appropriate, following English 
convention rather than Islamicate linguistic norms (e.g., fatwas not 
jfatawa). When quoting, I have maintained original spellings and 
transliterations as applicable. Because this is, in many ways, a book 
about definitions, most controversial terms will be defined historically, 
in context, and at length. 


INTRODUCTION 


Religion is not a thing to be trifled with, and the dullest and most 

phlegmatic will be roused to the boiling point of rage and 
enthusiasm when it once is affected. 

— Causes of the Indian Revolt, by a Hindu Bengali, 

ed. Malcolm Lewin' 


On May 9, 1857, soldiers serving in the third regiment of light cavalry 
in the Meerut cantonment awaited imprisonment for failing to use 
their weapons properly. The newest Lee-Enfield rifles required soldiers 
(sepoys) to bite the cartridge, but the sepoys refused — they had heard 
the rumors about these new rifles and they were incensed. The cartridges 
were greased with lard and tallow, offending the religious sensibilities of 
Muslims and Hindus, respectively. After months of growing unrest, 
dissatisfaction among sepoys and disquiet among civilians, rumors of a 
new rifle sparked the match that lit a flame of mutiny and rebellion. 
On May 10, 1857, as the sepoys of the third regiment faced sentencing, 
sepoys in other regimens broke rank to liberate their imprisoned 
compatriots. Meerut boasted an equivalence of Indian and British 
soldiers, approximately 2,357 Indian sepoys to 2,038 British soldiers; 
this was a fierce and bloody attack — but the violence was not cordoned 
off to the garrisoned walls. Meerut’s civilians were not spared. Some 
20 British civilians, including women and children, were massacred; 
additionally, some 50 Indian civilians perished in the rebellion’s first 
outbreak. Many sepoys who began the mutiny fled the 40 miles to 
garrisoned and protected Delhi during the night, and on May 11, Delhi, 
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too, witnessed rebellion. Britons — soldiers and civilians — were taken 
prisoner and many were executed on May 16, 1857. The week in mid- 
May began a long, terrifying year of bloodshed, rebellion, suppression, 
and suspicion. 

This long year marked — and continues to mark — one of the most 
important moments in South Asian and British history alike. Scholars of 
South Asia have amply critiqued such Euro-American historiographies 
that elided lesser-known examples of resistance to colonial authority. 
Yet, the centrality of 1857 remains in both Euro-American and South 
Asian historiographies. One might suggest this is precisely due to the 
power accorded the initial weight afforded the Rebellion: to suggest it 
lacks importance or centrality would be a post-colonial resistance to an 
ongoing Euro-American hegemony. However, one might also suggest 
that the brutality and scope of the Great Rebellion indicates its position 
as essential and essentially climactic. The events of the Great Rebellion 
and its component parts — the initial sepoy involvement, its spread to 
civilians, its multiple massacres on both sides, the years of famine and 
deaths that followed, and the brutal ways in which the British regime 
sought to put down any hint of rebellion in its wake — are no doubt 
enormously significant in size, scope, and its lasting imprint on 
British and South Asian popular history and imagination. Despite its 
overvaluation as the example of (ultimately quashed) Indian resistance to 
British rule, the Great Rebellion is undeniably am exemplar of resistance, 
and moreover, an indelible set of events which fundamentally altered the 
ways in which India was ruled and how Britons saw the people and 
landscape that they ruled. There can be no doubt that 1857 marks — 
perhaps scars — the history and historiography of South Asia. 

There is also little doubt that the massive imperial reconfiguration 
and response to Rebellion fundamentally alters definitions of re/igion. 
No scholar of religion and its study can afford to ignore South Asia: not 
only have so many of the field’s founding thinkers based their theories 
on Indic languages, literatures, and racial-linguistic definitions, but as 
Peter Gottschalk has thoroughly established, the ways in which the 
British categorized religion in India fundamentally alter how religion 
is thought about, as a category, well beyond British rule and Indian 
borders (issues discussed at length in Chapter 1). More topically, 
however, neither can one ignore how the Great Rebellion seismically 
reconfigured the ways in which both religion and particular religions are 
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defined, characterized, and classified. In other words, 1857 marks not 
only South Asian and British histories, but the history of the study of 
religion, as well. 

A key component of this book is the argument that an oft-repeated 
(and deeply problematic) formulation that Islam and Muslims are 
inherently tied to ideas of violence, specifically understood and named 
jihad, is not a new, contemporary categorization. Rather, I contend that 
the 1857 Rebellion marks a dramatic and palpable moment in which 
jihad comes to signify Muslims broadly and definitionally as religious 
actors and as (potential) subjects of empire. These are new contributions 
to the study of religion, empires, and Islam, and I believe them to be 
vital contributions: as we come to grasp the role and racialization of 
Muslims in contemporary settings, it is of the utmost utility to trace 
how that racialization began. This book aims to take the long view and 
locate these processes not in contemporary memory, but rather as part of 
imperial formation and global acceptance of the narrative of Rebellion. 
Just as one cannot understand the history of the study of religion 
without navigating how India has been portrayed, neither can one 
comprehend a contemporary relationship between Muslims and jihad 
without first locating its historical correlation to the Rebellion. 

On May 9, 1857, disillusioned and disgruntled sepoys protesting the 
use of (supposedly) greased cartridges awaited sentencing. Many must 
have anticipated long jail terms, hardships both financial and physical, 
and humiliation. They perhaps could not have anticipated the violent 
bloodletting that would follow in subsequent weeks, months, and years. 
They likely would not have predicted the retaliation of the British that 
was not merely physical, but imperial: the changes to myriad laws, 
increased military presence, policies that forced widespread 
famine, interruptions in daily lives, impositions of definitions of “real” 
caste, “real” religion, “real” civility. The mutinous sepoys, afraid to lose 
caste or religion for biting tallow or lard, could not possibly have 
imagined how definitions of religion would still carry the marks of their 
actions, many years later, which were essentialized in the wake of 1857. 

And yet, how definitions of religion formed in the aftermath of 1857 
are major components of the claims in this book. The unimaginable 
consequences of the mutinous sepoys, acting out of frustration, 
bewilderment, and anger — acting based upon rumors of betrayals of 
their religions — included widespread violence and massacres, and also 
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epistemological and ontological (re)categorization of those religious 
actors themselves. All this — the violence, the bloodshed, the imperial 
interventions that followed, the reformulation of Indic identities — all 
this because religion had been trifled with. 


Religion, Rebels, and Jihad 


This book tells a story of stories: how the memory, history, and 
historiography of the 1857 Rebellion shape the stories about religion 
in India, especially the religion of Indian Muslims. It interrogates the 
1857 Rebellion in terms of religion asking how religion, as a category, 
shaped interpretations of the Rebellion and how the Rebellion came to 
contour conceptualizations of religions and religiously identified 
people, especially Islam and Muslims. Religion was at the forefront of 
British imperial thinking in India, which was dominated by fears of 
rousing the religious sensibilities of the “natives,” attempts to 
recognize, define, and ultimately control religion, and identification of 
characteristics of religious subgroups. Definitions of religion cannot 
ignore India or the religions of India; what would become the 
discipline religious studies begins in India, and it was forged on the 
British imperial imperative to know its conquered population, as well 
as, more specifically, on notions that Hindus were not Muslims.’ The 
defining of religion — especially Hinduism and Islam — cannot itself 
be understood without understanding the Great Rebellion. 

That the Rebellion came to be portrayed as a religious insurrection — 
and specifically a marker of religious obligation for Indian Muslims — is 
the central topic of this book. The Rebellion is not important to the 
narrative of religion in India merely because it is a cataclysmic series of 
events that reshaped the subcontinent; it is important because the very 
memory — including history, historiography, and memorialization — of 
the Great Rebellion writes religion in India. It is only after the Rebellion 
that some of the nascent ideas about Hindus and Muslims, in particular, 
came to be full-fledged categorical truths, and the Rebellion itself serves 
as the evidence of those truths. 

The 1857 Rebellion had lasting effects for India and Indians of 
varying religious stripes, but for India’s Muslims the interpretation of 
the Rebellion as jihad shaped subsequent discourses, definitions, and 
codifications of Islam. Indian Muslim Minorities and the 1857 Rebellion: 
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Religion, Rebels, and Jihad is therefore an examination of the production of 
religion, rebels, and jihad in nineteenth-century India. More specifically, 
it is an examination of how the Great Rebellion came to serve as the means 
through which to understand the rebels, primarily in essentialized 
terms of religion. An exchange between two leading intellectuals, both 
servants of the imperial regime, serves as a lens through which to read 
the 1857 Rebellion’s construction and reconstruction of Muslim 
identity in the British Empire. One half of the conversation is W. W. 
Hunter’s The Indian Musalmans: Are They Bound in Conscience to Rebel 
Against the Queen? (1871 (2nd edn 1872)), which was widely published 
and circulated. Hunter’s treatise spurred a lengthy reply from Sir Syed 
Ahmad Khan, noted and knighted Muslim modernist, Indian Civil 
Service member, and prominent scholar. 

The post-1857 political climate, expressed through Khan and 
Hunter's interchange, scripted religion, rebellion, and jihad in imperial 
India. I argue that this confluence produced “Muslims” as a discrete 
and static category, indelibly marked as rebellious and jihadi. The 
intertwined processes of minoritization and racialization — theoretical 
concepts that frame my analysis — played a central role in this cultural 
and imperial production of Muslims as jihadis. 

This book traces the construction of Indian “Muslims.” I first 
discuss religion in India before the Rebellion. I then highlight the 
theoretically operative conceptualizations of minoritization and 
racialization in post-1857 India. I argue throughout this book that 
the minoritization and racialization of Muslims is a direct consequence 
of the Rebellion. The stories told about the Great Rebellion — 
histories, memories, poetry, political texts, and more — constitute 
stories told about religion, rebels, and jihad. 


Theoretical Framing 


In tracing the ways in which Muslims came to be seen primarily in terms 
of threat, and how jihad — as we will see, conceived as religious war 
waged against non-Muslims — came to define authentic Islam. More 
directly, we will see how the minoritization and racialization of Muslims 
after the 1857 Rebellion created a grammar in which to be Muslim 
meant one was a threat to the empire, and threats to the empire were 
connected to Muslims. The stories told about the Great Rebellion serve 
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to tell readers and listeners key information about the lead characters; 
this project is concerned with how these stories tell readers and listeners 
information thought to be essential (but is deeply essentialized 
information) about Muslims. Part of the undergirding approach, 
therefore, is to think through the ways in which Muslims come to be 
defined in light of essential portrayals of the Rebellion, especially since 
these portrayals shifted radically after 1857. 

Despite the lengthy political rule and expansion of Muslim empires in 
India, Muslims never occupied a demographic majority — but inhabiting 
a minoritized position is not the same as inhabiting a demographic 
minority. Minoritization does not refer solely to the demographic realities 
of a particular location, but instead to the systematic process by which 
elites deny power or access to a group through the implementation of 
power, be that local, linguistic, economic, or political.4 Minoritization is a 
process, in this instance, of the solidification of British power over former 
Muslim ruling elites and the demographic, religious constituency they 
were thought to represent. This was achieved by both de jure (legal, 
economic, and political policies’) and de facto cultural shifts that included, 
as examples, the discontinuation of Islamicate and Indic languages and 
(real or perceived) mistreatment of Muslims.° 

Despite locating the Rebellion as a crucial rupture in the depiction 
and conceptualization of Muslims in India, rendering Muslims a 
political minority did not occur overnight. Rather, as we will see, the 
act of remembering and retelling the events of 1857-8 created the 
narrative in which Muslims became both minoritized and racialized. 
In other words, making Muslims a racialized minority is related to the 
processes of memory and memorialization, the solidification of a popular 
and academic narrative of the Rebellion that came to have specific and 
essentialized characterizations of the lead actors (Muslims, Hindus, 
and Britons alike). We can pinpoint the Rebellion as the cataclysmic 
moment in which the shift occurs, but the writing that comes from the 
decades following 1857 makes this moment palpable. Defining Muslims 
as a minority — and a dangerous, racialized one at that — was a key goal 
of a number of the sources we will explore below, including the primary 
textual focus of Chapter 2, W. W. Hunter’s The Indian Musalmans: Are 
They Bound in Conscience to Rebel Against the Queen? 

Where minoritization collapses a group into a singularity with both 
identifiable and marginal traits, racialization marks individuals as 
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having immutable traits because of their membership in a minority 
group. The concept and construct of race includes essentialization of 
groups based upon traits imagined to be inherent, hereditary, and 
prognostic — that is to say, rooted in biology (or pseudo-biology) and 
therefore scientifically “real.”’ Racialization is the process through 
which a group is made or marked as a race; it is the process through 
which individuals are made manifest as both belonging to one cogent 
group as well as possessing those inherent, hereditary, and prognostic 
characteristics. 

Religions are not races — Islam is not a race — but Islam and its 
practitioners are racialized. As Sylvester Johnson has recently and 
masterfully demonstrated, assumptions of race as tied to phenotype or 
biology fail to capture the ways in which power — especially colonial 
power — invented, assigned, and defined race based upon exclusionary 
definitions that were not tied to specific bodies.® In other words, while 
Islam is not a race, Muslims are racialized and defined racially in large 
part based upon their relationship to imperial power. After the 
Rebellion, Muslims in India come to be depicted as possessing inherent, 
unchanging, and transmittable characteristics. They are portrayed as 
inherently seditious, bound by both law and intrinsic disposition to 
violence, and necessarily ill-tempered, incorrigible, and unable to be 
ruled by non-Muslims. These are decidedly racialized classifications: 
Muslims cannot escape these traits — they are imagined to be part of the 
fundamental composition of what and who is Muslim. To be otherwise, in 
effect, would indicate that one is zot Muslim. We will see Britons make 
claims to the inherent and transmittable characteristics of Muslims in 
bald-faced statements below; we will also see more obtuse references to 
supposedly inalienable traits of Muslims in works by both Muslims and 
Britons. 

Racialization and minoritization do not function solely as external 
labels thrust upon Europe’s Others. Instead, they often demand and require 
the participation of those who have been racialized and minoritized. 
These are pernicious systems of power, definition, and classification, 
and with respect to Indian Muslims, they relied on stories told about 
the Great Rebellion. As we will see below, Britons and Indian Muslims 
alike told these stories. 

Minoritization and racialization are at the heart of the question of 
Muslim belonging — a question posed by Sir William Wilson Hunter 
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and answered by Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in an intertextual dialogue at the 
center of this book. Works like Hunter’s Indian Musalmans contributed 
to the process that rendered Muslims a distinct minority; Indian 
Musalmans, among other texts described below, posited Muslims as a 
distinct problem to be solved by the ruling elite. They come to be 
portrayed as an inherent threat on the basis of racialized characteristics 
that stem from interpretations of Islam. Further, as we will also see, even 
Muslims arguing against these characteristics perpetuate the idea that 
Muslims stand as a unique, cogent group, and thus participate — albeit 
asymmetrically — in the processes of definition, racialization, and 
minoritization. Ultimately, I argue that the Great Rebellion is a catalyst 
for the minoritization and racialization of Muslims, and that in its wake 
Muslims in India emerge permanently differentiated along these lines as 
a result of the epistemological and physical violence of imperialism. 


A Note on Language 


Accounts of 1857-8 India have an almost bewildering set of titles: the 
Great Rebellion, the Sepoy Mutiny, the Uprising of 1857, the Sepoy 
Rebellion, the Indian Mutiny, India’s First War of Independence, the 
Indian Rebellion, the Indian Revolt, the Sepoy Revolt, and, tellingly, 
the Mahomedan Rebellion. Each moniker represents a vantage point and 
interpretation of the tumult — each tells a story about how the stories 
of 1857 were told. These titles indicate the operations of power and 
control not only during the events, but also and more importantly, 
in historical narrative itself. In the years immediately following the 
conflict, British authors preferred the term “mutiny.” A mutiny 
indicates insubordination, which assumes instantiated leadership; this 
word choice reflects an understanding of official and properly established 
power against which a group of soldiers acted. Most Indic authors, on the 
other hand, preferred “rebellion” or “revolt” in their discussions about 
1857-8. These, too, indicate a rejection of an established authority but 
more readily communicate resistance, a term itself laden with symbolic 
and semiotic meaning an imperial context. Further, where “mutiny” 
necessarily communicates disobedience against an authority, usually 
within an army, “rebellion” suggests noncompliance vis-a-vis the entire 
ruling elite. “Revolt” similarly suggests an impetus to fully upend the 
status quo and end the current authority’s reign. 
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Language expresses power, and many scholars have suggested that all 
communication is merely the exchange, establishment, and negotiation 
of power.” I do not aim to rewrite — or unnecessarily rethink — how 
terminologies and categorizations of these events support, negate, or 
obscure historical and relational power dynamics. I aim instead to justify 
my neat-exclusive use of “rebellion,” and occasional use of “mutiny” and 
“revolt,” to refer to the events of 1857-8. In all cases, I maintain the 
language used by the primary source in question. One expects to find 
“mutiny” in the official records of the East India Company and writings 
of British imperial agents; similarly, “mutiny” appears often when 
I highlight authors of popularly available articles as well as various 
tracts and treatises printed in South Asia and the United Kingdom. 
“Rebellion” and “revolt” most often correspond to sources written by 
Indic authors, though occasionally to works by critical Britons as well. 

I almost exclusively use “Great Rebellion” and “the Rebellion” for a 
number of reasons. The first is that for many years historians were quick 
to dismiss the Great Rebellion as a chaotic, haphazard war, and while the 
events of 1857—8 were not masterminded by a military strategist or 
one centralized commander, it is important to see them in terms not of 
military history, but of purposeful resistance to imperial might. 
“Mutiny” smacks of a particular insubordination that communicates a 
lack of development, a hasty attempt. When “mutiny” is paired with 
“sepoy” (i.e., soldier) — as in the popularly used Sepoy Mutiny — it 
communicates a definitional militaristic defiance (soldiers taking up 
arms against commanders) and belies the participation of civilians and 
other non-sepoy actors (a central fear and fixation of policies after the 
Rebellion and later British writings about 1857). Confusing how events 
unfolded with what they came to signify is problematic, and “mutiny” 
renders Indic actors as immature or impulsive. The bloody events of 
1857-8 were not, ultimately, a result of sepoys’ fears of guns smeared 
with cow and pig fats; they were anti-imperial revolts that did not 
merely scare Britons on the ground in that moment, but rather shook 
the imperial machine to its core, spurring cataclysmic global change 
that had lasting effects especially for Indians, as we will see below. I want 
to express the gravity that is better communicated in “rebellion,” so as 
to do better justice to Indic actors, but also to better represent Britons’ 
fears of those actors. The fear of Muslims as provocateurs of such 
a serious, terrible set of events was a real outcome in the aftermath 
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of the Great Rebellion — so if a mutiny is localized and a rebellion 
widespread, the latter term better captures the historical imagination 
that is investigated here. 

A further introductory note on language and vocabulary: alongside 
the political terming of “rebellion” are the fluid terminologies — and 
spellings — for what we render today as “Muslim.” I follow the lead of 
my sources, and thus “Muslim” is sometimes rendered as “Musalman,” 
“Muhammadan,” “Mohametan,” or “Moslem.” I have retained their uses 
not only to maintain the integrity of the original works, but also to 
highlight the mercurial natures of terminologies, definitions, and 
meanings; I am concerned, in other words, with how seemingly static 
terms have radically shifted, especially with reference to particular 
historical events in South Asia. In order to visually underscore those 
shifts, I maintain curious spellings where appropriate. It is no doubt of 
interest and import that multiple terminologies are used to refer to what 
nearly all the primary sources claim to be one cogent whole. Multiplicity 
despite presumed unity underscores the limitations of categories, but 
more relevantly here, the lexical and symbolic diversity in terminologies 
for and about Islam and Muslims is directly located alongside an 
ideological and stated homogeneity of Islam and Muslims. 


Chapter Outline 


In order to sketch how Muslims came to be branded as uniquely and 
challengingly disloyal after the Rebellion, it is imperative first to approach 
how various facets of religion and Islam were seen in the period leading up 
to it, as well as how the events of the Rebellion themselves were seen as 
having religious underpinnings. While religion had been a preoccupation 
for Britons at home and abroad, the Great Rebellion solidified threats to 
Empire imagined to be the singular purview of religious actors, and 
especially Muslims in British India. The first chapter, “The Company, 
Religion, and Islam,” outlines the historical context of the nineteenth 
century, and addresses how “religion” as a category was regarded and 
policed in India. It also attends to issues of how the Rebellion was 
remembered by both Britons and Indian Muslims. 

Chapter 2, “Suspect Subjects: Hunter and the Making of a Muslim 
Minority,” addresses how the Rebellion produced a Muslim minority. Its 
central text is Sir William Wilson Hunter’s The Indian Musalmans: Are 
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They Bound in Conscience to Rebel Against the Queen? (1871; reprints 1872, 
1876). Hunter’s answer to the titular question was a resounding yes — 
for him, Muslims were religiously obligated to rebel, and therefore 
constituted an inherent threat to the Empire. This chapter elucidates the 
relationship between scholarly analysis of the Great Rebellion and the 
production of a Muslim, minoritized subject. 

““God save me from my friends!’: Syed Ahmad Khan’s Review on 
Dr Hunter” is the third chapter. It primarily attends to Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan’s written responses to the Great Rebellion and argues that Khan’s 
defensive writing about the Rebellion demonstrates a minoritized Muslim 
community that was distinctively and uniquely held accountable for the 
violence of 1857—8. The chapter begins by analyzing Khan’s Causes of the 
Indian Revolt (Asbab-i baghavat-i Hind, 1858), and continues by focusing 
on Review on Dr Hunter's Indian Musalmans: Are They Bound in Conscience to 
Rebel Against the Queen? (1872). The latter is an academic reply to Hunter 
that represents both an elite Muslim perspective on the climate of India 
post-1857 as well as the opinion of a loyalist — in other words, Khan 
represents a /oya/ Muslim attempting to defend and define Islam against 
British depictions. This chapter, like Chapter 2, attends to the process of 
minoritization, but takes as a central theme the ways in which Indian 
Muslims, exemplified by Khan, worked with and against this hegemonic 
process. 

Chapter 4, “Rebellion as Jihad, Jihad as Religion” specifically 
addresses the use of jihad in the nineteenth century and focuses on how 
jihad came to inform definitions of Islam and Muslims. It examines 
Muslims’ calls for jihad before and during the Great Rebellion as well as 
Britons’ labeling the Rebellion jihad after the fact; in other words, I take 
seriously the deployment of jihad as a theological, political, and anti- 
imperial tactic of Indian Muslims as well as the ways in which Britons 
come to deploy jihad against them. Chapter 4 addresses the relationship 
between minoritization and racialization, where jihad came to serve as 
shorthand for inherent, transmitted, violent, and distinctive disloyalty 
of Muslims. Further, it traces the role of the 1857 Rebellion in both 
solidifying and manufacturing a particular distrust of Muslim subjects 
amongst British agents and scholars. I contend that after 1857, rebellion 
became tied especially to Muslim actors and organizations and to jihad, 
and, as part of the process of racializing Muslims, that jihad came to 
serve as a primary identifier of Muslims in British India. 
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In the conclusion, “Religion, Rebels, and Jihad: Legacies and 
Ongoing Impact,” I briefly revisit some of the major themes of the book, 
pertinent primary source quotes, and theoretical themes discussed in the 
preceding chapters. I consider the ways in which these categories — 
religion, rebels, and jihad — function together after the Great Rebellion 
of 1857, and I ultimately contend that these categories are indelibly 
imbricated in the historiographies and memories of the Rebellion. 
Religion (especially Islam), rebels (distinctively Muslims), and jihad 
(the unique threat) color not only how the Rebellion was — and is — 
read, but also how Muslims came to be understood after the tumult 
of 1857-8, and as the British Empire reframed its rule in the 
subcontinent. I suggest that understanding the discursive shifts caused 
by the Great Rebellion is vital to understanding the minoritization and 
racialization of Muslims in South Asia — an issue that still lingers in 
South Asia and in South Asian diasporas. 

The dialogue between Hunter and Khan exemplifies how Britons and 
Indian Muslims constructed a memory of the Rebellion that was 
unmistakably tied to religion, religious groups, and religious actors. 
Hunter and Khan each weave a narrative that ultimately places jihad as a 
fulcrum around which Muslim loyalty is addressed; they articulate 
rather different opinions, to say nothing of their diametrically opposed 
conclusions, but they each take the theological, textual, and legal 
category of jihad as a central and real way to think about Muslims as 
subjects of the Crown. Further, they do this as they think about the 
primary evidence of seditious behavior — the Great Rebellion. The 
stories they tell prioritize one trait, imagined to be inherent and shared 
by one group, revealing a larger, underlying narrative about the category 
of religion and its role in the minoritization and racialization of Islam 
and Muslims. After 1857, Muslims come to be portrayed by Britons as 
always already potential jihadis, as if jihad were an inborn characteristic; 
even as Muslims argued against this narrative, the story itself became the 
hegemon, with impacts that continue to echo today. 


CHAPTER 1 


THE COMPANY, RELIGION, 
AND ISLAM 


The very essence of Muhammadan Puritanism is abhorrence of the 
Infidel. The whole conception of Islam is that of a Church either 
actively militant or conclusively triumphant — forcibly converting 
the world, or ruling the stiff-necked unbeliever with a rod of iron. 

— W. W. Hunter’ 


In newspapers, I find the most bitter denunciations against the 
Mahomedans, who are being freely represented as everything that 
is vile, treacherous, and contemptible. 

— Syed Ahmad Khan? 


While Hunter and Khan epitomize a particular depiction of Muslims 
after the Great Rebellion, negative conceptualizations of Muslims and 
Islam had existed in Europe well before the East India Company came 
into existence, Britain colonized South Asia — or Hunter wrote a treatise 
expounding upon the ways in which Muslims fundamentally could not 
be loyal subjects of the Crown. These preexisting depictions range from 
portrayals of Muhammad as a fiendish, self-serving, maniacal fraud’ bent 
on personal glory, to dismissal of his visions as delusionary, epileptic 
seizures,’ to Muslims as lustful, violent fanatics.’ For Britons in South 
Asia, the decline of the Mughal Empire meant that no obvious, unified 
Muslim challenge to their imperial expansions existed; so, before 1857, 
we do not see a widespread fixation on an immediate Muslim threat, nor 
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do we see condemnations of Islam, broadly, to the same degree as we do 
after the Rebellion. 

Before the Great Rebellion, Mughals by and large stood in for 
Muslims, especially with respect to official or semi-official policies, 
procedures, tracts, and laws. Britons certainly saw Mughals either as 
excessive — in their palaces, architecture, and courtly lives — or as 
despotic, having enacted laws like the jizya (poll tax on non-Muslims); 
more often, they set a self-aggrandizing understanding of British 
rule in shining contrast to the previous, declining Mughal rule.° British 
commentators often posited Muslims and Hindus as unique and 
oppositional; in the British imagination Muslims were violent, manly, 
and fanatic while Hindus were passive, effeminate, and flexible.’ 

The East India Company (the Company or EIC) looms large in any 
historical account of nineteenth-century India, and especially in those 
that think through official and unofficial stances, policies, and 
ideologies. The tracts, treatises, and demographic and cartographic 
data produced by various levels of administrators — from humble 
collectors to governor-generals — cannot be overstated in their heft or 
underestimated in their lasting import. The EIC was famously allergic 
to religion, deeming interference in religious matters as bad business. 
Yet, it was also famously attuned to matters of religion, regarding it as 
central to both sensible business and governance practice. As a result, the 
EIC commissioned both Indians and agents of the British Empire to 
research and write numerous tracts about India and its religions. Those 
varied documents tell us that religion mattered to the Company, and 
they characterize Muslims in very particular ways.” 

Before the 1857 Rebellion, many imperial writings about Islam 
exhibited a missionizing or civilizing tone and seemed rather concerned 
with what religious deficiencies were left in the wake of the failing 
Mughal Empire. George Chapman, a Company employee, for example, 
in a text called Tracts of East India Affairs added a poem (in Latin) in 
which he retells a story about one of the Biblical Magi who is, 


parabolically represented as standing on the bank of the river 
Ganges, near the city of Calcutta, and bewailing the calamites 
brought upon his country by the tyranny of its Mahometan 
conquerors, and their successive and desolating wars: and the angel 
Gabriel, the benevolent and ancient Announcer of the Messiah, is 
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introduced as comforting him with the view of general Peace in 
that extensive country, and with a prospect of the introduction of 
the Christian Religion, in its primitive Purity, under circumstances 
highly favourable to so desirable an object.” 


Chapman represents a particular Christian imagination of Muslims, 
and specifically of Mughals: they were despots who conquered India, 
tyrannically dealt with its original inhabitants, and then left it in a state 
of calamity, which could and ought to have been remedied by the new, 
British rulers, who helpfully and happily also brought Christianity with 
them. Chapman also presents a fairly typical early nineteenth-century 
tract, in which the affairs of the British in India are conflated with either 
(though in this case both) the spread of Christianity or of civilization. 
Chapman writes that it was by the “will of GOD” that India came to 
“obey the KING of GREAT BRITAIN,”’® later concluding that it was 
“by the appointment of Providence, for the purpose of enlightening and 
civilizing the blinded and infatuated Indians, and bestowing upon them 
the blessings of peace and of the Christian Religion.”"' 

However, unlike Chapman, who called for conversion and religiously 
sanctioned rule in India, many imperialist agents explicitly criticized 
religious connections between Britain and the Indian subcontinent. 
Many East India Company officials vehemently opposed conflating 
Christianity — by way of missionaries — and their own presence in India. 
In fact, until 1813, missionaries were not granted permission to work or 
travel in India. A number of East India Company officials thought 
missionaries, in their roles as promulgators of Christianity, would 
damage the relationship between Britain and India. Sir Henry 
Montgomery (d. 1830) warned that widespread, unrestricted activity 
of missionaries in India would encourage feelings of suspicion and 
rebellion in India.'* The Honorable Frederick Douglas (d. 1819) added 
that the EIC ought to tolerate but not encourage missionaries.'” While 
these men, among others, wanted to support Christianity and religious 
and civilizational change in India, they saw the work of missions as 
counter to the financial and administrative work of the Company — and 
to the tenuous peace it held over zealous natives.“ 

The East India Company was originally a joint-stock trading 
company, meant to solidify Britain’s financial and political holdings in 
Asia. It was not necessarily conceived of as a religious force for native 
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peoples; almost immediately upon its founding, the EIC functioned as a 
company-state, establishing not only trade routes, partners, and products, 
but also functional and self-sufficient governmental apparatuses, like tax 
collection, armies, and other civic institutions.” In 1813, Parliament 
passed the Charter Act, which formally and fundamentally altered the 
Company’s and the Crown’s relationship to South Asia. The Charter Act 
expressly established the Crown’s sovereignty over India and, significantly, 
ended the East India Company’s monopoly on trade.'© 

During the official hearings for and about the Charter Act, 
religion — especially Hinduism and Islam — was fiercely discussed and 
debated. Members of the Houses of Commons and Lords alike cited 
the “natures” of Hindus and Muslims as part of the rationale for 
expanding British presence in South Asia; they debated what sort of 
market it would be for various goods; and they considered at length the 
role of missionaries and the merits of purposefully seeking to convert 
Indians to Christianity. They were particularly concerned with the 
possibilities of disorder, of threats to British power, and, ultimately, of 
revolt or rebellion. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sir John Malcolm (d. 1833), a long-serving and 
high-achieving member of the East India Company’s army, was called as 
an expert witness before both Houses of Parliament during the 
examinations on the East India Company’s charter. When questioned by 
a member of the House of Commons about the Indian population and 
the possibility of stable, orderly rule, Malcolm stated: “That our 
territories in India contain a great number of seditious and discontented 
men, there can be no doubt.”'” During the same exchange, when 
asked to specify between Hindus and Muslims, he plainly asserted that 
the majority of the Hindu population was “contented,” but “the 
Mahomedan part may not be so much contented.”'’* He added that 
“I certainly conceive that the attachment of the Hindoo population of 
India is the chief source of our security in India,” but that “our authority 
could not last a day” if Hindus and Muslims united in rebellion.'® 
Others during these hearings suggested the same: rule in India was to be 
maintained by virtue of a sleepy, submissive Hindu majority, but 
Britons ought to worry about Muslims disrupting the calm.”° 

Sir Charles Warre Malet (d. 1815) echoed Malcolm’s assessment and 
concerns. Malet was another long-serving and decorated officer of the 
East India Company who was questioned by the Select Committee of the 
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House of Commons on the issue of the East India Charter. Like Malcolm, 
Malet was asked specifically — and at some length — about the 
trustworthiness of Indians, the ways in which Muslims and Hindus 
interacted, and how those interactions might shape unrest. He stated: 


India is a country of vicissitude and revolution; I think it not at all 
improbable that some great genius, some extraordinary spirit, 
might arise, that could combine the present floating spirit of 
discontent in the Mahometans into one mass; in which case I think, 
notwithstanding the general amicable disposition of the Hindoos, 


that spirit might be dangerous and difficult to subdue.*' 


India, Malet attested, was a country of revolution despite the majority’s 
amicability. He placed the possibility of rebellion upon the shoulders of 
a charismatic, dissenting leader who could mobilize the discontented 
Muslim masses and then excite the otherwise-agreeable Hindus. For 
Malet, only Muslims held the potential to set alight the rebellion, 
despite the majority Hindu population’s general compliance. 

Malet thought that Britons were the root cause of Muslim distress 
and dissatisfaction with British rule. He testified that “the hostile 
spirit” was “produced by any indiscretion or violations of the manners 
on the part of our countrymen,” and suggested that “only power and 
opportunity would be wanting to effect the suggestions of any 
indisposition which might have been created.”’* Others, too, believed 
that British religious policies and missionary activity in India brought 
about rebelliousness, especially in retrospect: after 1857, many pointed 
to British policies and events as having led Indians toward rebellion. 
Salahuddin Malik, a contemporary scholar, notes that “many Britons 
regarded the excessive missionary activity to be largely responsible for 
the uprising in India.””* 

We ought not dismiss anti-missionary pronouncements lightly. 
The Great Rebellion came to be portrayed as a religious rebellion, and 
both Indians and Britons cited the Charter Act which allowed 
admission of missionaries and enacted broad and formal changes to the 
Britons’ religious policy toward native Indians, as a seismic shift 
and precursor to the Rebellion itself. In our contemporary 
moment, where post-colonial and decolonial studies of religion, the 
(former) Commonwealth, and India have successfully challenged 
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historiographies of empire, it may seem unlikely to us that 
missionaries were problematic for the EIC. Certainly, missionaries 
and missions played a tremendous role in myriad expressions of 
colonialism, imperialism, and governmentality in South Asia. But 
before the Charter Act of 1813, the EIC was remarkably careful about 
allowing them access and permission to operate in India. 

Salahuddin Malik notes that: 


A cursory glance at the history of the rise to power of the East 
India Company would reveal an extremely cautious and 
conservative policy followed by them with regard to native 
religions, customs and conventions. There was a time when the 
Company’s government would not let a missionary set foot on 
their territory, obviously for fear of offending native religious 
beliefs. Every conquest, every annexation and every occupation was 
invariably followed by a solemn pledge of non-interference and 
observance of complete neutrality in religious affairs.** 


Claims to neutrality do not actually vouchsafe it; and, as other scholars 
have noted, missions and missionaries, in spite of restrictions, operated 
with relative safety and freedom in South Asia well before 1813.” 
However, the Company’s formal reluctance to allow missionaries, its 
policies — even if lip service — of noninterference, and its track record of 
denouncing missionaries should not be overlooked. Taken together, 
these earlier policies demonstrate what a fundamental change occurred 
with the Charter Act of 1813, reactions to which largely engendered 
both later hostility toward evangelizing Britons and a popular memory 
of unrest attributed to British disregard of native religions leading up to 
the Great Rebellion. 

The East India Company’s policies do not indicate a secularist ideal of 
equality of religions. Instead, they communicate real trepidation about 
the Company’s ability to control a populace and represent a pragmatic 
attempt to mitigate Indic concerns about foreign rule, forced conversion, 
and the appearance of invasion. Some observers flatly commented that 
“Asiatic” or “Oriental” people — and especially Muslims — were known 
for their religious zeal, and controlling zealotry became a strategic device 
to maintain order. These commentators found all religious people in 
India to be swayed by emotion, especially religious emotion, but they 
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reserved fears about fanaticism, and fanatic revolt, for the Muslim 
population of India.*° 

For example, during the East India Company Charter Hearings of 
1813, Thomas Sydenham stated that Muslims, across time and space, 
were well noted for their “bigotry and fanaticism,” and that the “very 
considerable body of the Mussalmen inhabitants of India” posed a 
“considerable danger” to British control.?’ Warren Hastings (d. 1818), 
the first governor-general of India who was infamous for being tried for 
(though acquitted of) corruption, likewise testified on the East India 
Charter before the House of Lords Select Committee. Despite a 
reputation for hardness vis-a-vis indigenous Indians, he strongly argued 
against a heightened British presence in India, calling such an influx of 
“foreigners” both “ruinous” and “hazardous.”** With regard to Muslims, 
Hastings insisted that arrivals of more Britons — which would certainly 
include missionaries and Christian officers — would yield “religious 
war,” because he could imagine that Britons “might speak in 
opprobrious epithets of the religious rites” of both Brahmins and 
“Mahometans,” adding that such behavior would no doubt “excite the 
zeal of thousands in defense of their religion.””? 

In 1813, as part of a debate about the nature of the East India 
Company before the Houses of Parliament in London, officials suggested 
that Muslims were predisposed to religious war against British rule, and 
that this predisposition should influence how Parliament proceeded with 
respect to the Charter Act. All of the men cited above had illustrious 
positions and careers in India and as part of the EIC, and all — among 
others — advocated cautious fortification of Britain’s presence in India 
on the basis of the religious nature of Indians generally and Muslims 
particularly. 

While some scholars have held that the Company remained resolutely 
cool toward introducing missions and Christianity in imperial India, 
others have convincingly argued that over time, these two facets of 
empife warmed to each other and found common cause in missionizing 
vis-a-vis either Christianity or “civilization.” Historian Ian Copland 
notes that, especially between the passing of the Charter Act in 1813 and 
the Great Rebellion, the Company and the Empire “eventually 
developed a fruitful and at times even intimate relationship, based in 
part on their shared faith, and in part on their common interest in 
providing Western education to the country’s elite,” adding that “this 
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honeymoon did not last” and “after 1858, both sides came to re-evaluate 
the benefits of partnership in the light of new theological strategies and 
changing political imperatives.”*° The relationship between mission- 
aries and the EIC was ever-changing, though after the Charter Act, each 
side seemed gradually to see the other as helpful in their various aims. 

Nevertheless, between 1813 and the Great Rebellion in 1857, real 
changes that stemmed from religious ideologies (like evangelism) and 
were based upon definitions of religion and religions came into being 
and affected Indians. The full-fledged allowance of missionaries after 
1813 did not simply permit Christian men and women, individually 
seeking converts, to roam freely in British-controlled areas. Instead, it 
sanctioned the establishment of institutional structures, including 
mission schools, printing presses, and centers for materials distributions, 
that could support missionary activity and foster a long-term set of plans 
for the safeguarding and promulgating Christianity in India. Further, 
these institutions relied on fundamental changes to laws and their 
application. Still, these changes did not happen readily, as even though 
the Charter Act passed, it could not change the EIC’s longstanding ethos 
of avoiding religious matters. 

For example, in 1821 the Anglican bishop Thomas Fanshaw 
Middleton, who was appointed by the Crown per the Charter Act and 
financed via Indian revenues (making him an officer of the State), 
suggested an ordinance that would forbid “the employment of native 
artificers on Sundays.”* ' The ordinance was refused, as the governor- 
general and his advisory council feared that such a policy would “do 
violence to the religious habits of Muslims and Hindus” and thereby 
damage the reputation and standing of the Company. Lest we imagine 
offense was a primary concern, in their refusal the council added 
economic concerns as well — such as losing 52 Sundays of work.’ Even 
though this ordinance did not pass, it exemplifies the sort of structural 
change made possible by the Charter Act: before it, missionaries and 
missions were at the sole discretion of the EIC, and generally frowned 
upon, but after it, the EIC was obligated to entertain their suggestions, 
and, in a slow, case-by-case manner, address them. Other ordinances and 
policies passed across the regions and presidencies, including those that 
established mission schools.** As we will see later, mission schools, 
which openly used Christian scripture, enforced attendance through 
truancy laws and then attempted to convert children while their parents 
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were elsewhere; they became sources of deep contention, anxiety, and 
anger for many Indians.** 

Structural changes required both institutional support and on-the- 
ground reinforcement. As but one other example of the effects of the 
Charter Act, by 1830, laws set by Mughal rulers and local ruling 
elites on the basis of shari’a (an idealized Islamic law’) and 
figh (jurisprudence) had already seen formalized changes. At a hearing 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, part of an inquiry 
into the state of the East India Company, attorney Courteney Smith 
testified that “Mahomedan criminal law has, to a great extent, been 
altered by the Regulations [of the East India Company}.”*° He stated 
that these laws had been modified, citing that: 


Mutilation has been put an end to, and some rules of evidence have 
been modified; the rule about female evidence has been modified. 
The Mahomedan law of evidence requires two women for one man; 
but according to our practice, a woman is thought as good as a man 
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for a witness.” 


Well before the Rebellion, changes in legal code with specific reference 
to Islamic law had taken shape. Laws around conversion had similarly 
changed: in the district of Bengal, the noted stronghold of the Company, 
making conversions to Islam (or “Mahomedanism”) could be ruled 
illegal, finable, or jailable fa judicial official found the conversion to 
be “forcible.” In 1832, two such cases were tried and prosecuted with 
success.** Mechanisms of the Mughal Empire — an empire ruled by 
Muslims, though one that would be challenging to term “Muslim rule” 
— were stripped as new rulers carved their own space, informed by their 
set of missives, and these posed distinctive challenges to Muslim life in 
India. Yet, however great the challenges to Muslims became as Britain 
increased its authority and control, none would be as great as those that 
would follow the Great Rebellion of 1857-8. 


Religion before Rebellion 


In order to make sense of the Rebellion’s influence on the depiction of 
religion, it is worthwhile to first briefly sketch how scholars conceived of 
religion prior to 1857. “Religion” as an academic field relies on the 
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history and culture of imperial India. Many pioneers of the nascent field 
were Indologists, some employed by imperial agencies.’” The effect of 
colonial, missionary, corporate (i.e., East India Company), and imperial 
documentation of religion, religions, and the religious*° in South Asia 
has direct impact on the field of religious studies. We cannot and should 
not study the history of religion without engaging South Asia, yet few 
nonspecialists attend to the unique role India has played in the 
construction of religious studies. 

Britons invested in ruling India before and after 1857 fixated on the 
role that religion and ethno-religious identities played in governance. 
The British Empire’s emphasis on religious distinction — based on 
creed, sacred text, and ritual — weighed heavily upon official and 
unofficial imperial policies.*! For many, the Rebellion clarified the 
relationship between politics and religion: Indians would constitute 
either a controlled population or a horde of religiously justified 
insurrectionists.” Before the Great Rebellion, during that tumult, and 
well beyond into the twentieth century, Britons portrayed Muslims as 
an especial concern — a nuisance before 1857, and an outright threat in 
the period after the Rebellion. 

Religion before the Rebellion inhabited a space of interest to Britons 
in their ruling, trading, and civilizing aims. Sometimes these aims 
competed with each other, sometimes they complemented each other, 
and other times still they were wholly absent from conversations about 
India. Yet religion — and the British construction, maintenance, and 
ongoing classification thereof — was roundly (and problematically) 
understood to be vital in understanding India.* At hearings about the 
East India Company, its charter, and its dealings in South Asia and 
beyond, members of Parliament routinely asked questions pertaining to 
the religious spirit of “Hindoos” and “Muhammadans.”** In popular 
recountings of the Great Rebellion, religion sparked the events of 
1857-8 and demonstrated the dangerous power religious belief and 
affiliation presented to the Raj. Britons imagined religion to bear 
dangerous weight: to offend religious sensibility or to impede upon 
religion at all would enrage even the “dullest and most phlegmatic” 
Indians,*? and for many Britons, avoiding enraging the integrally 
wrathful Muslims was an ongoing and pressing concern.“° 

As scholar John L. Esposito has incisively observed, Muslims 
represent a threat, both political and theological, to Christian empire 
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and in Christendom’s imagination from the medieval period onward.*’ 
Further, because the British had wrested power from the Mughal 
Empire, a dyad of political and theological threats seemed very real. 
Britons may not have feared the decrepit remnants of the Mughal 
regime, but they recognized the powerful significance of displaced 
Mughal elites, their potential to incite revolutionary zeal, and the 
theological precepts that rebellion might intone. 

British imperialists saw Muslims both as former rulers of India and as 
politically and theologically dispossessed. Britons also considered 
Muslims uniquely violent and intolerant to non-Muslims — both able to 
incite rebellion and religiously required to do so. They were a double 
threat before and after the Great Rebellion. While attitudes toward 
religion and Islam changed over the course of British interventions in 
South Asia, these broad strokes painted Muslims rather consistently 
across fluctuations in rule and region. The specific concern about and 
fixation on Muslim rebelliousness increased dramatically in the wake of 
the Great Rebellion, but it is vital to explore precursor imaginations of 
religion and Islam, formal and informal, so as to properly contextualize 
later conflations of Islam and rebellion, Muslim and jihadi, and jihad and 
rebellion. 

The project of defining and delimiting religion as part of European 
imperial expansion marks a complex matrix of political agendas, 
relational inflections, and various expressions of domination (across race, 
ethnicity, color, gender, mother tongue, and so forth). This process 
attended to more than religion;“® however, the relationship between 
the British company-state and indigenous people in India, elite and 
subaltern alike, in many ways rested on religion or an understanding of 
local practice as a function of religion. Britons were concerned with 
religion as it related to their rule, as it affected their profits, and as it 
demanded correction — all issues in the multifaceted historical moments 
leading up to (and shaping memories of) the Great Rebellion. 

Categories constructed and observed in India were also commu- 
nicated back from the colony to the metropole, with lasting effects. 
Historian of religion Peter Gottschalk observes: 


Since the fifteenth century, a system of knowledge has been in 
development in Europe that would form a matrix of interrelated 
disciplines used not only by Europeans to understand, exploit, and 
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control non-Europeans, but also by non-Europeans to understand 
and control their own societies, and by others while resisting 
European power. This matrix formed, and continues to represent, a 
keystone in the Western hegemony that exists today, albeit in an 
altered form. Not only was this matrix instrumental in establishing 
Western-originated disciplines in non-Western societies, but it also 
served to globally communicate information about those societies 
and their cultures generated by imperial and colonial practitioners 


of those disciplines.” 


What British observers reported about India and Indians served to 
communicate truths received as objective about both India and Indians, 
and, as Gottschalk explains, that are maintained in both Western and 
non-Western disciplines. 

The categorization of Muslim and Hindu traditions has influenced far 
more than colonial practices during imperial control; these definitions 
have lasting legal, political, and societal consequences.*” Religious 
categorization has undoubtedly shaped the ways in which observers came 
to write about the Great Rebellion; portrayals of Muslim rebels as jihadis 
(as will take priority in the fourth chapter) have as much to do with a 
scientific classification of Islam, its component parts, and its systematic 
structures as with witnesses’ reports, attitudes, and biases. Put 
differently, the Great Rebellion — like other historical events — came 
to be read through the categories and lexicons available. Those categories 
and lexicons, both distinctly imperial and distinctly religious, in turn 
came to be read back onto the Great Rebellion, making definitions of 
Islam and Muslim both theoretical interesting and historically vital. 

While Britons may not have singled out Islam or Muslims to define, 
exploit, or control them, the Empire held Muslims in different esteem 
than other religious groups, notably in terms of threat. It was widely 
thought that Hindus would not rebel, for a variety of reasons, unless 
Muslims agitated them to do so. Before 1857, Muslims occupied a 
position of suspicion different from that of their Hindu counterparts, 
and were seen in terms of a unified whole, capable of whipping other 
religious groups into a revolutionary frenzy — even when these groups 
(namely, Hindus of varying castes) normally would be seen as incapable 
of revolution when left to their own devices. The concern about Muslims 
and Islam is fear of an inherent and rebellious contagion — Muslims in 
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this definitional landscape are a threat because of their capacity not 
merely to rebel but to incite rebellion. 

The agents of the British Empire, both before and after the Rebellion, 
had a keen interest in their Indian subjects across religious affiliation, 
and one could certainly argue that British agents paid greater attention 
to the demographic majority (Hindus) than to the largest minority 
(Muslims). Britons also worried about Hindus and their loyalty in the 
wake of the Great Rebellion. I submit, however, that their concern 
about Hindus was subsidiary to their capacious preoccupation with 
Muslims; many Britons in official capacities, ranging from governor- 
generals to members of the East India Company army, saw the threat of 
Hindu rebellion as definitionally tied to Muslim actions. Hindus 
obviously comprised a major part of the 1857 Rebellion, India’s 
demographic majority, and a governmental concern. However, because 
of the imperialist focus on Muslims as instigators of rebellion, I have 
largely omitted portrayals of Hindus before, during, and after the 
Rebellion; I focus specifically on the imperial processes of racialization 
and minoritization as they relate to Muslims and the Rebellion, its 
aftermath, and its historiography. 


“Watershed Moment”: the Great Rebellion 


However often its import is repeated a year cannot exist on its own. 1857 
was, of course, preceded by 1856, and historical imaginations that take 
seriously the apparitional nature of the Rebellion fail to properly 
contextualize those events or to interpret the historiographical contexts 
in which 1857 was written as a watershed. It was not the first time 
Indians had rebelled, fought, or dissented against colonial regimes. 
“Watershed” is a favorite term of a number of scholars for describing 
the chaotic events of 1857—8 in South Asia.”! Watershed, here, refers to 
the perceived radical change to the flow of history in India. Prior to 
1857, a decrepit and depleted Mughal Empire still existed, albeit in 
titular capacities that barely echoed the imperial might of prior eras; 
Britons colonized India largely through the sanctioned actions of the 
East India Trading Company, but the relationship between Empire and 
Company was complicated, and imperial power functioned and flowed 
differently across the various regions of South Asia. After the Great 
Rebellion, however, the flow of power changed — many mark this 
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moment as the difference between the colonial and imperial experiences 
in India, though I would argue this terminological difference, while 
historically accurate, does not fully encapsulate lived realities in South 
Asia or the complex transitions from Company to Empire both before 
and after 1857. 

Yet 1857 remains a watershed for scholars in the twenty-first century 
as it was for elites in the mid-nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
It is the oft-repeated, oft-blamed, and oft-cited source of changes that 
ranged from the final demise of the Mughal Empire to the solidification 
of linguistic identities to sweeping legalisms and legal reforms. For our 
purposes, the interpretation and emphases placed on the Great Rebellion 
in terms of religion and, critically, Islam, will be the primary concern. 
Before delving into these imaginations of 1857, and their effects upon 
definitions of religions and religious people, we must examine the 
Rebellion itself, and the concomitant depictions of religion in this 
historical moment. 

While the Company had official recognition and permission — as far 
as Britain was concerned — to operate in India as early as 1600, most 
historians regard the Battle of Plassey in 1757 as a decisive blow to 
indigenous rule in the colonies. Plassey is an Anglicized rendering of 
Palashi, a city approximately 150 kilometers north of Kolkata in the 
Indian state of West Bengal. In 1757, the region was under the 
dominion of the Nawab of Bengal and Murshidabad, which was 
subordinate to the Mughal Empire. Mirza Muha Siraj ud-Daulah 
(d. 1757) was the Nawab at the time, and he attempted to stop British 
expansion in Bengal, partly through an alliance with the French East 
India Company (La Compagnie des Indes Orientales). However, the leader of 
Siraj ud-Daulah’s armies, Mir Jafar (d. 1765), betrayed him and 
collaborated with the British invaders in return for promises by the 
British East India Company of financial and political favors.°” Despite 
the treason of their commander, the armies of Siraj ud-Daulah, in 
collaboration with the French, were still a force to be reckoned with, and 
Robert Clive (d. 1774), the British commander, resorted to extreme 
violence (which came to light only well after 1757) to quell them. This 
was not, as was sometimes romantically relayed, a kingdom without 
leadership, nor a fantasy of savage natives without any governance.”? 

While the Battle of Plassey stands as the temporal demarcation of 
British dominion in India, it did not inaugurate a time of peaceable 
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control over what would become British India. As historian and 
theorist Ranajit Guha notes, “India was not conquered in a nine-hour 


battle on a single day.”** 


Indeed, it took EIC troops years to secure 
Bengal, even after the Britons had declared Plassey a decisive victory.” 
Expansion happened gradually and was accompanied by battles, 
skirmishes, and their related resistances. Britons sometimes classified 
these as battles, sometimes as protests, only rarely as rebellions.”° 
Regardless of classification, the resistance to expansion demonstrates — 
perhaps commonsensically — a resistance to British dominion writ 
large. As South Asian historian Kamaluddin Ahmed demonstrates, 
resistance to British rule was active after 1757; he specifically traces 
Muslim and Muslim-affiliated movements, actions, and outward 
revolts that indicate a pattern of active anti-British campaigning in the 
years between the Battle of Plassey and the Queen’s proclamation of 
sovereignty over India in 1858.’ 

The century between the Battle of Plassey and the Great Rebellion 
was marked by a number of protests against, skirmishes with, and 
complicated victories for the British East India Company. That the Great 
Rebellion took Britons by surprise indicates not — as our sources 
attempt to claim — a vast conspiracy that opportunistically reared its 
head, but rather a system of privileging certain voices and information. 
Much as British media reported definitive victories in 1757 despite 
the hard-won (and lost) realities of conquest in South Asia, smaller 
movements of resistance went unmarked or were written off as 
unorganized, dislocated protests. Some of these were coded as minority 
expressions of discontent or peasant rebellions. This may have mirrored 
class politics in Europe, and had the effect of annulling native sentiment; 
further, Euro-American historiography and European eyewitness 
accounts alike branded peasant rebellion as unimportant, local, and 
limited. As Guha notably observes, this history failed to fully appreciate 
either the scope or scale of peasant uprisings, of which there was no short 
supply from the beginning of British control in South Asia.® 

The disregard for peasant uprising is evident even before the Great 
Rebellion. Many contemporary observers were shocked by the violent 
events of 1857, which demonstrates a failure to connect the Rebellion 
to other movements in northern India at the time. The Rebellion 
was contemporarily held over and above other, smaller examples of 
resistance, and historians have replicated this lacuna by assuming 
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functionally narrow foci on 1857, the sepoy (soldier) involvement 
therein, and the bloodshed that followed. The real context belies those 
foci: in central India (Khandesh, Dhar, and Malwa), the Bhils, an Adivasi 
people, rebelled in 1852; Santhals, another scheduled tribe typically 
located in north-east India and Nepal, rebelled in 1855—6; and Savaras 
of Parliakhemedi revolted in 1856-7. Likewise, despite adamant 
claims to the contrary, Bengal saw the Indigo Revolt begin in 1859, 
which complicates the neatness of the Great Rebellion’s impact, 
duration, and finality, as well as the claims that Bengal was a “zone of 
peace” at that moment.°° Moreover, ongoing protests dotted India’s map 
well after 1857, right up until Independence/Partition in 1947, though 
none were characterized by the extreme violence or overtook popular 
imagination as did the Great Rebellion. 

In 1857, the British — via the East India Company — controlled 
approximately two-thirds of the Indian subcontinent’s land, and about 
four-fifths its population, maintaining influence over the remainder.°! In 
May 1857, sections of the East India Company’s sepoy (from the Persian 
sepahi, meaning “cavalryman”) army began to rebel, first at Meerut and 
then across northern India. The revolts spread from sepoys in 
cantonments to civilians, and some historians note this shift from 
disquiet among soldiers to full-scale civilian uprising linguistically: the 
distinction between Sepoy Mutiny and Indian Rebellion or Great 
Rebellion becomes less of a marker, as we saw earlier, of power, and more 
a historic demarcation aimed at clarity.” 

As revolts spread, many Britons, including men, women, and 
children, found themselves quickly outnumbered and isolated in 
unfriendly or hazardous environments. Infamously, some were killed in 
massacres at Delhi and Cawnpore. Others fled private homes or family 
compounds, some taking shelter in forts and mass residencies that were 
also besieged (as in Agra and Lucknow, among other places).°° Stories of 
atrocities, especially those committed against women and children, 
quickly and freely circulated in the British press in India and the United 
Kingdom; the defilement and murder of women, and murder of children 
spurred particularly ruthless calls for vengeance. While they pale in 
comparison to today’s instant and immediate digital news cycle, 
communication systems in the mid-nineteenth century had vastly new 
technologies and improvements, making the British (and European) 
public well aware of the Rebellion’s spread and viciousness.°” Scholars 
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Andrea Major and Crispin Bates note that the Rebellion marked the 
“first experience of ‘total war’ for the British [...} in which British 
civilians were seriously caught up in the front line of conflict alongside 
officers and soldiers.”°° As such, Britons across the Empire — in India, at 
the margins of rebellion, and safely at home — not only called for 
retaliation, but also experienced deep anxiety and fear about their 
personal status in India and about the status of the British Empire in 
India. 

While history favors the victor, and many British commentators 
certainly assumed victory, this outcome was not always so assured. As the 
Rebellion progressed, it was clear that the outnumbered Britons did not 
necessarily expect to win. Reinforcements needed to be called in to 
ensure security and to replace lost sepoy (i.e., Indian) infantrymen, who 
were no longer seen as trustworthy. Some socially marginal whites — 
whom scholar Sarmistha De calls “low Europeans” — were drafted into 
the EIC armies; these included English working-class men, poor 
Scotsmen, and Irish peasants.” The desperation in British calls for 
retaliation and desire to suppress the revolts indicates the depth of fear 
and uncertainty caused by the rebels. When the British regained control, 
though it was imperfect, there was no uncertainty in their actions. 

Brutality was not limited to the massacres in Delhi and Cawnpore, 
and Britons quickly answered the call for retribution. As others have 
noted, the British doled out retribution not just to active rebels but also 
to women, and, as historian Arshad Islam demonstrates, particularly to 
women affiliated with the former ruling Mughal elite were heavily 
targeted in the wake of the Rebellion.© Concurrent to the Rebellion, 
Parliament passed Act XIV, which instituted martial law and allowed 
British officials to try native officers and soldiers in the sepoy regimes for 
actions against the army and state.°? It is unclear, however, if all who 
were tried were actively engaged in rebellion or mutiny. In fact, in the 
moments immediately after the Rebellion, as British forces sought to 
regain and maintain authority, they summarily executed vast numbers of 
rebels. In addition, under a “scorched earth” policy, they left wide 
swathes of the landscape in utter ruin, which both induced and added to 
the already-extant widespread suffering of Anglo-Indian society.’° 

In light of famine, murders, sensational (if largely discredited) stories 
of rape, and viciousness on all sides, the Great Rebellion became 
imprinted on the collective memories of Britons and Indians alike. 
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Many have debated the “true” or “authentic” causes of the Rebellion, 
with numerous contemporary eyewitnesses and commentators pointing 
to religious fervency, ethno-racial inclinations to fanaticism, and, 
ultimately, an inescapable irrationality. Anxieties around religion and 
religious (in)sensitivity permeated initial reports about the “mutiny” 
and continue to bear weight today. While the Great Rebellion cannot 
and ought not be characterized as a singular moment without precedent 
nor aftershocks, it is nevertheless uniformly understood as a watershed — 
if not the watershed — in modern Indian history. 1857 looms large 
because of the depth and scope of the Rebellion, its unprecedented 
violence, and the resultant reinforcement of British authority. Its effects 
continue to be manifold: the machinations of Rebellion, in the imperial 
record and in native responses to it, shaped religion, religious definition, 
and especially the portrayal and conceptualization of Indian Muslims by 
both imperial and native agents. 


Greased Cartridges and Chapatis: the Anxiety 
of Religious Conspiracy 


If the Great Rebellion is the watershed for South Asian history, then 
the harbingers of that climactic event are greased cartridges and passed 
chapatis. These two — the former more than the latter — figure 
immensely in the narrative of the Great Rebellion and contribute 
especially to its inherent religious undertone. Many have disputed the 
actuality of these events. Others have discredited the notion that these 
limited occurrences could have sparked such widespread and long- 
lasting bloodshed. Still others place these events within a complex 
matrix of other events, policies, and shifts. Despite these efforts, the 
narrative stands: rifle cartridges greased with religiously prohibited 
animal fat caused the Rebellion, and the rebels used chapatis to 
secretly pass the conspiracy of rebellion from region to region. 
Religion, religiosity, and fanatic adherence to religious law — law 
beyond state control, importantly — figure principally in the story of 
how the Great Rebellion came to be and came to be so devastating. 
In short, greased cartridges and passed chapatis underscore the widely 
held belief that religion was a viable and real threat to the Empire, an 
actual and potential cause for the Great Rebellion particularly and 
rebellion generally. 
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No aspect of the Rebellion so captured the imagination of writers, 
politicians, and commentators as the Enfield Rifle, the updated musket 
meant to be distributed to the sepoys. It replaced the equally famous 
“Brown Bess,” a smoothbore musket used for decades in sepoy 
regiments. The Pattern 1853 Enfield rifled musket was more powerful, 
more accurate, and able to attain better striking distances. The Brown 
Bess and the Enfield Rifle both required cartridges to be loaded 
manually. To load either of these guns, the operator had to break open a 
cartridge of gunpowder by biting it, pour the gunpowder into the 
muzzle of the weapon, stuff the cartridge case — typically paper coated 
with some kind of grease or wax to make it waterproof — into the musket 
as wadding, then finally load it with the ball that would be fired. The act 
of biting the cartridge, while not a new physicality of sepoy armament, 
has been credited with sparking the Great Rebellion. Cartridges of the 
Brown Bess were greased with beeswax. It was rumored that the Enfield 
cartridges were greased with animal fat — specifically, the fat of beef and 
pork, religiously prohibited animal products for Hindus and Muslims, 
respectively. As the popular retelling goes, word of the new weapon’s 
problematic grease spread, causing upheaval; some argued that these 
reports were merely rumors that conspiratorial leaders seized upon and 
used to rile up their religious compatriots while working together,’' 
though others preferred to see the greased cartridges as the match that 
ignited the average sepoy’s revolutionary zeal.’* 

Rumor, legend, and embellishments typify rationales for the Great 
Rebellion. Like Colonel George Bruce Malleson’s (d. 1898) assertion of a 
tidy conspiracy story, he (and others) recounted a similar, somewhat 
fanciful story of the start of the mutiny. He wrote: 


It happened in this wise. A lascar engaged in the factory at Dam- 
Dam asked a Brahman sipahi to let him have a drink of water from 
his lotah, or brass pot. The sipahi indignantly refused, on the 
ground that his caste would not permit him to use the lotah 
afterwards if it should be defiled by the drinking of a man of a 
lower position in the Hindu hierarchy. The lascar, in reply, 
laughed at him for talking of defilement, when he said, “You will 
all soon be biting cartridges smeared with the fat of the cow and 
the pig.’ He then told the sipahf the method of the new cartridges. 
The incident occurred when the mind of the sipahis had been 
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inflamed, in the manner already recounted, to a high state of 
tension. The story spread like wildfire. Thenceforward the sipahis 


were as soft clay in the hands of the chief conspirators.” 


This story is repeated, nearly identically, in a number of places, and it is 
also repeated only to be refuted elsewhere. “4 Many have commented on 
the religious underpinnings of the story of the greased cartridge, but 
Malleson’s observation best summarizes the general theme: “The men 
seriously believed that they were about to be juggled out of their 
religion by means of cartridges.””” 

Of course, it is both historically irresponsible and flatly incorrect to 
suggest that the Enfield rifle singularly sparked revolts. It is absolutely 
unfathomable — and unsupportable — that one issue could have caused a 
widespread rebellion that entailed small- and large-scale violence, 
military action, tribunals, displacements, and months of ongoing 
warfare, with vast legal and social ramifications that followed. The story, 
however, contains meaningful kernels of broader contexts and schemas of 
complex issues. For example, the Enfield was to be — coincidentally — 
smeared with exactly the animal fats the two major religious factions 
could or would not abide. The rumor was not that the rifle would require 
generic animal fat, some of which — like that of mutton — would not be 
as offensive or polluting to either religious community. Rather, the story 
plays on a commonly known stereotype of religion in South Asia, 
Muslims avoidance of pigs and Hindu veneration of cows, lending an 
obvious marker of religious offense to the retelling of the rifle story. 
Likewise, the tale of how sepoys, and Indians more broadly, came to first 
learn of the offensive grease happens in a near-perfect critical fable: 
a Brahmin’s religious sensibilities are offended — and his religious 
haughtiness lampooned — to an audience that both understands the 
offense and sees a moral in watching him be humbled. 

The greased cartridges often appear alongside a complementary 
rumor that leaders of various religious and political outfits signaled 
widespread rebellion by way of circulating chapatis, a typical north 
Indian flatbread. The passing of chapatis and its evident appearance 
of conspiracy, too, became part of the historiography and popular 
imagination about the Great Rebellion.’° Malleson related that the 
key agitators of the Mutiny were “Maulavi of Faizabad, the mouthpiece 
and agent of the discontented in Oudh; Nana Sahib; one or two great 
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personages in Lakhnao; the Rani of Jhansi; and Kundwar Singh.””” He 
referred to them as “conspirators,” and he named each as responsible for 
some aspects of the revolts, but seemed to suggest that their power — 
and evidence of a true conspiracy — lay in the collective. He narrated the 
controversy, religious offenses, and conspiratorial narrative as such: 


The practice with the old paper cartridges, used with the old 
musket, the ‘Brown Bess,’ already referred to, had been to bite off 
the paper at one end previous to ramming it down the barrel. 
When the conspirators suddenly lighted upon the new cartridge, 
not only smeared, but smeared with the fat of the hog or the cow, 
the one hateful to the Muhammadans, the other the sacred animal 
of the Hindus, they recognized that they had found a weapon 
potent enough to rouse to action the armed men of the races which 
professed those religions. What could be easier than to persuade 
the sipahis [sepoys} that the greasing of the new cartridges was a 
well-thought-out scheme to deprive the Hindu of his caste, to 
degrade the Muhammadan?’® 


Malleson summarized the issues neatly: leaders, both political and 
religious, seized upon a rumor that would surely enrage. He added that 
when the British and sepoys had trusted each other, no one would have 
believed that one would knowingly betray the other, but once all trust 
had been eroded, it was possible to convince sepoys (and, later, civilians) 
that the British had ill-intent toward them, and that rebellion was 
appropriate.” He narrated: 


The executive council of this conspiracy had arranged, in the 
beginning of 1857, to act upon the sipahis by means of the greased 
cartridge, upon the inhabitants of the rural districts by the 
dissemination of chapatis. This dissemination was intended as a 
warning that the rising was imminent. It was further decided that 
the rising of the sipahis should be simultaneous, and more than 
once the actual day was fixed.*° 


The conspiracy was vast, and included an “executive” council, comprised 
of various leaders; it involved sepoy regimens in a few areas, by way of 
playing upon religious sensibility; and it aimed to spread to “rural 
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districts” by way of secret messages. Malleson saw in the Great Rebellion 
a massive network of Indians, raging from powerful to lowly, working 
together to destroy the British Empire in India. 

We ought to be suspicious of the greased cartridges, the passed 
chapatis, and the mythologies surrounding both. A number of observers 
and contemporary historians have raised strenuous objections to the idea 
that new rifles for sepoys caused the Great Rebellion.*' The offending 
rifles (which were never issued) and the chapatis (which, while plausible, 
cannot be confirmed®”) exist as testaments to a nexus of oral history and 
legend; their authenticity is relative to its effects, not to its scientific 
demonstrability. With regard to oral tradition, Peter Burke notes that 
“what does not meet with general approval is not passed on; in the 
sense the audience acts as a censor.”** The rifle and the chapatis are 
indispensable elements of the Rebellion story. 

That these stories persist bears weight in two primary ways for our 
purposes. First, their persistence indicates a neatness of narrative and 
resonates as essentially accurate; second, it demonstrates that religious 
belief — and British offenses to it — was and is seen as a viable, plausible 
reason for rebellion. The latter demonstrates a number of assumptions: 
that Britons would, or had, offended local religious custom and order; 
that Indians, across assumed lines of Muslim and Hindu, would band 
together in light of religious offense; and that the population could 
tolerate all manner of the colonial regime’s trespasses so long as they did 
not cross into the sphere(s) of religion. 

The story of the Enfield rifle encodes an incredulity at the ignorance 
or purposefulness with which the British acted in their plan to distribute 
the weapon. In two of the most cited and standard British accounts of the 
Great Rebellion, the authors demonstrate, collectively, this encoding: 
as above, Malleson, in a fairly simple aside, noted what pigs and cows 
mean to Muslims and Hindus, and, despite suggesting elsewhere that 
simplistic religion did not singularly spawn rebellion, he intoned that 
such grave offenses left both groups with little choice but anger.** John 
William Kaye, on the other hand, merely noted that the greased 
cartridges were to be distributed and did not bother explaining why this 
might cause offense.*” The distasteful nature of the greased cartridges is 
presumed. 

Both Malleson and Kaye implied that fat from pigs and cows would 
be readily and immediately identified as religiously prohibited, so its use 
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in rifle cartridges would indicate either a truly unforgiveable ignorance 
or a purposeful transgression by the British. Thus, the persistence of the 
Enfield rifle as a cause of the Great Rebellion encapsulates a British India 
in which religion comes above all else, and proper control means 
effective management of religious sensibilities of the two major “sects,” 
Hinduism and Islam. The standard British accounts of the Great 
Rebellion reveal a critique in which authorities at best failed to know 
enough wot to offend, and at worst, knew enough but disregarded how 
serious a religious offense would be in a heightened religious atmosphere 
like India. Moreover, the Enfield story similarly implies that the British 
model of divide et impera — divide and conquer — failed in this case 
because the Britons misunderstood either religion or its grip on the 
Indian populace. Proper and lasting control relied upon Hindus and 
Muslims remaining divergent and at odds with each other; only in their 
unity could rebellious conspiracies take root with measurable effects. 
Offending both Hindus and Muslims at the same moment violated 
British philosophies of proper rule in India and made the two groups 
strange but dangerous bedfellows. 

In the immediate aftermath of the Rebellion (and in some cases, even 
as skirmishes and massacres continued), many commentators suggested 
that Muslims were uniquely responsible for the rebellion and had 
persuaded Hindus or others to participate. As seen in the 1813 Charter 
Act Hearings, Britons represented Muslims as having a predilection 
toward violence, with a ferocity that was especially reserved for a 
conquering, non-Muslim regime. During and after 1857, this tableau 
was exacerbated and used to demonstrate that Muslims, unlike their 
Hindu counterparts, were predisposed to violence and rebellion, with 
the potential to agitate the otherwise-docile Hindus into anti-imperial 
action. This explained the revolts neatly for many commentators. 

This explanation is exemplified by the work of W. H. Carey, a British 
author and compiler for the East India Company, who specifically 
addressed the Great Rebellion in a book he titled The Mahomedan 
Revellion.°° This hurried volume appeared in late 1857, no more than six 
months after the original outbreak of revolt, as events were still 
unfolding across northern India, and as British and Indic contemporaries 
alike scrambled to respond, physically and in writing, to the cascading 
effects of revolt. Carey’s work was shaped by both religious conviction 
and a Eurocentric sense of history; he replicated religious ideologies 
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about Christian supremacy as well as European ideologies wherein Islam 
and Christianity were at odds, representatives of differing — even 
warring — worlds.®’ Carey insisted that the Rebellion was that of Indian 
Muslims, evidence of religio-political objection to British rule, and 
proof that deep concerns about Islam in India were justified.** 

In his prefatory remarks, Carey stridently insisted on the religious 
nature of the Rebellion. Accusing Indians of “cowardly massacres” and 
“treachery,” and calling them “misguided and faithless miscreants” as 
well as “hordes of robbers,” he attributed British success to a divine 
hand: “Providence has watched over the Briton, and brought aid at 
the very moment when most needed — and India continues British 
India still!”®? Carey reported that while the general public saw the 
Rebellion as a vast conspiracy “to exterminate the Europeans in India” 
that had “been the work of years,” his review of documents and records 
from Calcutta did not provide evidence of a conspiracy.” Rather, he 
saw the Rebellion as a result of Muslims seizing upon British weakness 
and, importantly, acting on behalf of and in obedience to their 
religion.”' In fact, Carey offered a lengthy quote from “the Shah of 
Persia,” and he italicized the portions of it that he saw as supporting — 
even commanding — Muslims engaged not in a political conspiracy, 
but in holy war.” 

In most of his fairly sizeable book, Carey worked from this 
summation of a document from the “Shah of Persia,” which he claimed 
was recovered “when our conquering troops had fought the battle 
of Mahamra in the plains of Persia” in a “deserted tent of the 
Shahzada {...} duly signed, but without a date.””’ Carey seems to have 
mistaken — or collapsed — the concurrent Anglo-Persian wars (1856—7) 
and the Indian Rebellion (1857-8). The Anglo-Persian wars 
encompassed a number of battles for control between the British and 
the Qajar dynasty; regionally, these took place in the greater area of 
western Afghanistan, on the borders between the expanding British 
territory in India (and contemporary Pakistan) and the Persian Empire. 
The Persian Shah did indeed declare jihad, and he did indeed do so 
during the battles for control against the British.°* However, these 
wars were related only in British eyes: they both threatened British 
control over India insofar as a Persian gain on the borders — with their 
Russian allies nearby — would pressure Britain in India. Carey’s mistakes 
appear to be based upon an imagined pan-Islamic unity in which a (Shi’i) 
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Shah of a distant empire would directly sway Indians hundreds (if not 
thousands) of miles away. Moreover, in his quoted text, Carey reports 
that the Shah spoke directly to “the people of Heran [Herat},””” which is 
a city in Afghanistan near the contemporary border of Iran. So, even if 
the Shah directly addressed the Muslims of India, as Carey claims, it is 
unclear to which Indians either the Shah or Carey refers: are they the 
proximate South Asians, in contemporary Pakistan? Are they Afghani 
Muslims assumed to be Indian Muslims? Or, are they those Indian 
Muslims who would, later in 1857, first rebel in Meerut, nearly 1,300 
miles away as the crow flies? Are they a// Indian Muslims? And if so, 
how did Carey imagine a Persian-language letter would be disseminated, 
and, once disseminated, to whom? 

Carey’s assumptions here are vast and go unanswered. Regardless, it is 
telling that his volume relied upon the Shah’s “recovered” letter, the 
outright declaration of jihad, and an imagined unity among all Muslims. 
He summarized the letter’s most relevant — and damning — passages as 
follows: 


1st, that the Mussulmans of India (the Shah proclaims it) had cause 
for fear in the matter of their religion, from the bad faith and 
deceitful mode of proceeding adopted by the British invasion and 
annexation. 2nd, that the war he [i.e., the Muslim} was about to 
enter upon was a religious war, and that all good Mahometans 
should arm in defense of the orthodox faith of the Prophet, and 
slay and exterminate in the cause of God. 3rd, That armies had 
been equipped and appointed to march on India for the assistance 
of the faithful residing there. 4th, Combination is recommended 
and a general rising. Sth, All true believers are informed that this 
war has been waged for the purpose of taking vengeance on the 
British for all the injuries which the Holy Faith [i.e., Islam} has 


suffered from them.”° 


For the Shah, in Carey’s summation of his letter, the British had 
unmistakably overstepped their bounds, not merely as rulers of a 
political regime, but as arbiters of non-Muslim rule in previously 
Islamic areas. Less than two decades later, W. W. Hunter’s 1871-2 
account of the Great Rebellion and its relationship to Muslims and 
jihad more specifically would replicate Carey’s summation as well as his 
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analysis, as we will see in the next chapter. Carey’s insistence that his 
primary sources acutely delineated a religious obligation for Muslims 
to rise against British rule was neither unique nor limited. Carey not 
only implied that, but also cited eyewitness accounts that stated that 
Muslims and Islam were transparently accountable for the atrocities 
committed during the Rebellion.”” The Mahomedan Rebellion articulated 
the distinctive relationship between Islam and anti-British sentiment. 

Carey represents a vociferous segment of Britons. Historian 
Salahuddin Malik has written that in major newspapers published 
across the United Kingdom, it was standard to regard the unfolding 
rebellion as a Muslim-led revolt.?* He suggests as well that Britons — 
and perhaps especially British missionaries — imagined Muslims 
as doubly-inclined to rebel: first, existentially as Muslims who 
were imagined as “proud, vengeful, and fanatical;” and second, 
situationally, as fallen rulers, who bore distinctive animosity toward 
the British, the newest and formal rulers of India.?? Muslims were 
depicted before and after the Great Rebellion as dejected, ousted rulers 
bent on regaining what they had lost. One commentator in The 
Examiner suggested that it “was a necessity that the descendants of 
Mahomedan conquerors of India should hate us, and that mingled 
with this hatred there should be an undying hope of recovering the 
supremacy they had lost.”!°° 

British authors reproduced extant stereotypes of Muslims as violent, 
incapable of being ruled by non-Muslims (i.e., without Islamic law), and 
with an ingrained despair about having ceded power to Christian 
foreigners. The background noise of these assumptions was amplified in 
light of rumors about the Enfield rifle and the related stories of chapati 
signals. These circumstances, on the whole, proved a fertile ground in 
which to sow suspicion of a vast conspiracy — one that was notably 
“Islamic” for some, and for others, merely spurred on by individual 
Muslims or members of the formerly ruling Mughal elite. In either case, 
however, accusations and assumptions of conspiracy were tied to Muslim 
involvement. Anxieties about and evidence for conspiracy speak, in large 
part, to British concerns about control, but also to the unique nature of 
religious persuasion in India, especially for (disloyal, warlike) Muslims. 

Colonel G. B. Malleson offers a standard example of the British 
narrative of the 1857 Rebellion, and he was an outright advocate for a 
conspiracy model. He clearly named chief conspirators, including both 
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Muslim and non-Muslim actors, citing Maulvi Ahmadulla of Faizabad, 
Nana Sahib, the Rani of Jhansi, and Kundwar Singh.'°’ He most often 
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Malleson goes as far 


cited the Maulvi as a key persona and conspirator. 
as to call these four leaders the “Executive Council” of the mutiny, and in 
the earliest portions of his oft-cited book, attempts to parse how each 
person contributed to and fostered rebellion.'°* There can be no doubt 
that he was utterly convinced that a conspiracy existed and that Maulvi 
Ahmadulla of Faizabad played a central role in i 

Despite identifying these key collaborators, Malleson suggested 
that “all the active conspirators [...} may probably never be known.” 
He proximately contended that there “could be no question” as to the 
Maulvi’s primary role.'°? He then — rather grandiloquently — argued 
that the Maulvi “was selected by the discontented in Oudh to sow 
throughout India the seed which, on a given signal, should spring to 
active growth.”'°° For Malleson, the people of Oudh, a vast and 
influential area of northern India, popularly chose the Muslim Maulvi 
to incite rebellion. While he offered little direct evidence for this 
suggestion beyond a possible list of places the Maulvi visited, Malleson 
forcefully argued that he was not only an influential leader of a great 
conspiracy but she influential leader. Popularly elected to his position, 
capable of single-handedly sowing seeds of rebellion, and credited 
with devising and enacting the “chapati scheme,” the Maulvi appeared 
as an indispensable and uniquely capable insurgent.'°’ Moreover, as 
Malleson suggested, he represented not only the will of the people of 
Oudh, who elected him, but also of India, for he was selected to sow 
seeds of rebellion throughout India. 

Malleson tidily summed up the Maulvi’s power, and his connection to 
what had already become a standard rationalization for the Great 
Rebellion, when he wrote: 


The secret agents of the vast conspiracy hatched by the Maulavi of 
Faizabad and his associates had by this time done their work so 
thoroughly, had roused to a pitch of pent-up madness of which an 
oriental people are alone capable, the feelings of the sipahis and the 
population of the North-western Provinces generally, that it is 
improbable that, if the Government had even gone the length of 
withdrawing absolutely the new musket, and the new cartridge 
with it, the plague would have been stayed.'°* 
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In Malleson’s imagination, the Maulvi employed “secret agents” and 
headed a “vast conspiracy” that relied on the story of greased cartridges 
and newly issued rifles. Malleson stated that because “oriental people” 
were uniquely capable of hysteria, the Maulvi had no trouble whipping 
their emotions into a frenzy, regardless of whether the Enfield rifle and 
its cartridges wrapped in their prohibited animal fats actually replaced 
the Brown Bess. In the work of one of the most circulated and cited 
historians of the Great Rebellion, Maulvi Ahmadulla of Faizabad thus 
represented the essence of a conspiracy; that he was Muslim was not lost 
on other commentators or on Malleson himself, and speaks to the elision 
between the events of 1857—8, mutinous sepoys and rebellious citizens 
alike, and Islam. 


Muslim Memories of the Great Rebellion 


Despite their overrepresentation and enduring influence, Britons were 
not the only ones to provide written records of the events of 1857-8. 
Following their pattern of dismissing the documentation and historical 
accounts of South Asian peoples, Britons insisted that Indian authors 
simply did not have a method by which to recount historical events, that 
they were incapable of making sense of their past with reference to the 
present. Notably, Romila Thapar has suggested that lingering effects of 
colonial rule upon Indian knowledge includes the obscuring of 
autochthonous narrative accounts; she has investigated whether Indians 
had their own records, methods, or interpretive systems, and found 
that in fact they did.'°? 1857 is no different. Much of the scholarship 
neglects local documentation of the Great Rebellion, and when it does, 
these documents are more often used to support the widely accepted 
British narrative than to offer a balanced articulation of the events. 
Further, as Indian historian S. M. Azizuddin Husain estimates, there are 
some 60,000 documents in Persian and Urdu about the Great Rebellion, 
stored in a number of libraries and both state and national archives in 
India.''® Yet some scholars have claimed that relevant documents 
dealing with the Rebellion do not exist, are not accessible, or have been 
improperly stored (and thus are unusable, lost, or deteriorated).''' 
Scholar Arshad Islam similarly notes an omission of Indian voices within 
historiographies of the Great Rebellion, especially with regard to acts 
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of violence. 
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While ignoring Indic sources, we have seen how Britons characterized 
acts of rebellion as both distinctively Muslim as well as decidedly 
religious. For example, in most of the contemporaneous British sources 
cited above, authors duly outline how acts of rebellion were distinctively 
those of Muslim actors or inspired by Muslims, as we saw in Malleson 
and his characterization of the Maulvi. Carey similarly reported various 
atrocities, both confirmed and alleged — like massacres, rapes, and 
sieges — as the responsibility of Muslim agitators.''? Still others, like 
Hunter, combined both military progress with local effects on civilians, 
and, perhaps with the benefit of some years’ hindsight, offer intellectual 
analysis of the causes of the Great Rebellion as well as suggestions on 
how to stem future insurrections. Across these loose categorizations, 
most Britons explained violent acts committed by Indians by invoking 
religious parameters; both Carey and Hunter both saw Muslim violence 
as prescribed and necessarily anti-Christian in addition to being anti- 
British, for example. 

Despite clear understandings of the Great Rebellion as religiously 
imbued, if not outright religious or holy war, few Britons saw the actions 
of the British in India as religiously offensive or influenced, even as they 
called for Christendom’s spread. Fewer still identified violence against 
Indians as religiously inflected. In a particularly telling example of this 
double standard, accounts by Indian Muslims of the British recapture of 
Delhi differ in significant ways from the prominent British accounts of 
the same event. Delhi was an early loss for the British, and a site of great 
bloodshed, both military and civilian, throughout the Great Rebellion. 
During the September 1857 British reclamation of lost territory, British 
forces captured the Jama Masjid, a congregational mosque built in the 
mid-seventeenth century and the largest mosque in India. British 
accounts merely mention this factually. Carey, writing contempor- 
aneously, did not elaborate on the recapture (or “fall”) of Delhi, but 
simply declared, “With the fall of Delhi, the successes of General 
Havelock and the Commander-in-Chief against the mutineers in their 
strongholds in Oude, the advancement of columns of troops into the 
most disaffected parts of the country — the rebellion may be said to have 
ended.”''* Malleson buried the capture of the mosque as one item in a 
long list of advances made in Delhi on the way to total British victory, 
and noted the ease with which it was captured. He wrote: “After that 
success [at the Lahore gate}, driving his [Brigadier William Jones] force, 
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he detached one portion up the Chandni Chauk to capture the Jami 
Masjid, the other to gain the Ajmir Gate.” Malleson added: “He {Jones} 
entered the mosque without difficulty.”''” 

For Indian Muslim observers, however, neither the siege of Delhi nor 
the capture of its largest mosque — an anchor of the city’s traditional 
Muslim-majority enclave — was to be mentioned in passing. Nor were 
these remembered as a simple events. After compiling a number of 
Muslim-authored sources into one cogent narrative, Arshan Islam 
recounts the fall of the Jama Masjid as violent, purposefully denigratory, 


and seared into a collective memory: 


On the evening of 20 September 1857 British and Sikh soldiers 
danced around a victory fire inside the Jama Masjid. The Sikh 
soldiers cooked halva next to the minaret and the British cooked 
pork inside the mosque. The whole mosque was turned into a 
military barracks. Sikh soldiers urinated inside the mosque, and 


Englishmen’s dogs were even allowed to roam in the Masjid.''° 


Two preliminary details merit attention: British soldiers are coded not 
by their religious affiliation, but by “national” identity, while Sikh 
soldiers are delineated both religiously and as a unique subfaction of the 
British regiments in which they served. While this designation of 
difference replicates official British segregation within the army, it also 
upholds the axiom that conquering European colonists were considered a 
neutral, normative body while conquered colonized peoples represented 
religious bodies.17” Yet, the thrust of this selection of the narrative is 
the defilement of the mosque as part of the recapture of Delhi. The 
commentary, while mentioning Sikh and British offenses equally, 
includes only one mention of those soldiers acting jointly — together, 
they danced around a victory fire. Otherwise, they act separately, each 
participating in a series of sullying activities that included urinating 
and allowing dogs (a filthy, even Aaram animal for many Muslims’’®), as 
well as cooking both halwa (a sweet with a variety of renditions) and 
pork — the supposed offending element that ignited the Rebellion in the 
first place. 

The defilement of the Jama Masjid — which was later “returned” to 
Muslims — highlights a Muslim point of memory ignored by the major 
and authoritative British histories of 1857. It also supports celebrated 
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anthropologist Bernard Cohn’s characterization of the capture of Delhi as 
purposeful “desacralization” of the stronghold of the (Muslim) Mughal 
Empire.'!? Undoubtedly, when the British regained control of Delhi, it 
was a decisive blow to the Great Rebellion and a turning point in the 
conflict. Its gruesomeness and selective violence affected Muslim authors 
and observers deeply — whether because the fall of Delhi marked the 
final blow to the Mughal Empire or simply because of the vastness of the 
devastation. Many prominent Muslims described the events in Delhi 
with heartbreak and fear, whether they sided with the rebels or the 
British. 

Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib (d. 1869), an eminent Persian- and 
Urdu-language poet, sometimes harshly denounced the Rebellion and 
its supporters, calling them “filthy vagabonds” among other unsavory 
epithets. '”° Ghalib wrote in a number of collected letters, essays, and 
diaries about the horrific violence he witnessed, listing names of 
friends, relatives, and neighbors he knew to have been killed during 
the Rebellion and sieges of Delhi.'*! He expressed a real fear of 
censorship, exclaiming in a December 1857 letter to Hakim Gulam 
Najaf Khan: 


I am writing, but what can I write? Can I really write anything, 
and is it proper to write? This much is true: you and J are still 


alive. Neither of us should say anything more than that.'?7 


Ghalib’s personal sense of fear was characteristic of an elite who had 
previously straddled the space between the East India Company and the 
declining Mughal court; after the Rebellion, he, like others in his 
societal strata, attempted to rehabilitate his position by declaring loyalty 
to the British.'~° 

However, this did not bar Ghalib from commenting on uneven and 
unequal British responses to Muslims in the wake of the Great 
Rebellion. In a letter to Nawab Ala ud-Din Ahmad Khan Alai, he wrote: 


Surely today every English tommy is Almight [sc } God. 

Now every man going to the bazar is panic-stricken; 

The marketplace is become a slaughterhouse, and the house looks 
like a prison. 


The very particles of dust thirst for the blood of Muslims. '*4 
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As an intellectual elite and witness to the violence that plagued Delhi 
during and after the Rebellion, Ghalib’s recollections and interpretations 
speak to issues of Muslim treatment and Muslim perceptions in the wake 
of 1857-8. 

Whether Muslims were loyal to the British during the Rebellion or 
not, as historian Mushirul Hasan notes, for many and especially for the 
intelligentsia, “the post-1857 decades were haunted by long memories, 
some angry, most sickening.”'”° And loyalty did not ultimately protect 
many Muslims from British suspicion or retaliation. Historian Avril 
A. Powell observes that some Britons — even the famed historian 
William Muir (d. 1905) — offered evidence that Muslims were not 
opposed to British rule and, in particular examples, were advantageous 
allies to Britons.'*° However, she also suggests that elite Muslims, like 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, attempted to demonstrate “overwhelming proof 
of unquestioning loyalty” with some regularity. '7” This indicates an 
atmosphere of suspicion in and of itself: a community would not need to 
regularly assert its allegiance if such a quality were a given. 

Much of the British rhetoric around Muslims revolved around issues 
of Islamic law. Britons assumed Muslims to be indisputably tied to 
laws — problematically, laws that were not those of Britain. 
An emphasis (or overemphasis) on shari’a led to British reliance on it 
in many conversations and disputes about Muslims, as well as to 
various real legal challenges for Muslims in British South Asia, over 
issues like personal laws, implementation of long-standing community 
practices, and definitions of what counts as proper Islamic practice 
itself.'*° Unsurprisingly, in the wake of the Great Rebellion, and as 
commentators attempted to get their bearings on the origins of the 
mutinies and the best strategies to avoid such uprisings again, the place of 
religion and law took the fore. $. M. Azizuddin Husain’s work offers a 
number of important translations and analyses of 1857 historiography in 
Islamicate languages, namely Persian and Urdu. His contribution helps 
make clear that not only is the historiography of the Great Rebellion 
heavily weighted toward British sources, but it also establishes complex 
interactions between and among Muslims over time and with respect to 
political and religious orientations. Of particular note is his observation 
that primary sources — and especially a letter by Nabi Bakhsk Khan, a 
clerk of the Mughal emperor — highlight that “both types of people were 
present in the [Mughal] administration: those who were acting against the 
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law of Islam, and others who were protesting against the violation of 
Islamic law.”!”? 

Muslim narratives about 1857 and its aftermath shed important light 
on the Rebellion. More relevantly, these narratives also give a sense of 
evolving attitudes toward the British, formalized British rule, and the 
Great Rebellion, as well as perceptions of British attitudes toward 
Muslims themselves. The Great Rebellion offered Muslims — especially 
those of the elite class — an abrupt and pressing reason to define and 
redefine their relationship to authority in India. Many found themselves 
unemployed (and even impugned) with the final collapse of the Mughal 
Empire, and they aimed to reestablish themselves within the British 
government. This was possible because British agents had long hired 
local elites to serve in various positions, and in many ways, they merely 
continued these practices after brutally taking official command in 
India. Other Muslim elites found themselves in precarious positions 
after the Rebellion, and scholars have noted the ways in which political, 
economic, and even physical self-preservation caused some Muslims to 
shower high praise on British rule where, before, they had been quiet 
or even critical.'*° Moreover, Muslims were not unified in experience 
or opinion. As Husain demonstrates, Muslim elites were reviled as 
members of the fallen Mughals and susceptible to the rebels’ violence; 
but as Muslims and affiliates of the Mughals, they were similarly 


susceptible to British prosecution after 1858.'°! We will delve deeper 
into Muslim recollections and interpretations of the Great Rebellion in 


chapter 3. 


Conclusions 


After nearly 200 years of operation in South Asia, in 1813 the East India 
Company saw major revisions to its Charter and thus its writ of 
operation in South Asia and beyond. The parliamentary hearings for the 
Charter Act in 1813 not only ushered in a new era of colonial and 
imperial rule, but also display British assumptions about India’s 
populace — namely that religion dictated nearly all local action and 
thought, mundane or paramount. Some parliamentarians suggested, for 
example, that Indians might want, based upon religious mores, Scottish 
woolen goods, available to them via the trade arrangements proffered in 
the Charter Act.'°? The Charter Act debate (which centered on the 
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admission of missionaries to India) found members of both Houses of 
Parliament reproducing conceptualizations of Indic religious actors. 
Various parliamentarians and expert witnesses depicted Hindus as passive, 
effeminate, and, though religiously problematic, “good” subjects to the 
Crown, while they simultaneously cast Muslims as easily agitated, 
aggressive, and inherently disloyal.'*” 

When the Charter Act of 1813 passed, the East India Company lost 
both its monopoly over trade in India and its right to control missionary 
activity in the subcontinent. Despite an ongoing connection among 
the EIC, missions, and the Crown — institutions where the expansion 
of Christendom or related civilizational machinery were thought to 
coexist neatly — the development of cordial relationships among these 
institutions was not nearly so neat. Many Britons, especially those in the 
EIC and “on the ground” in India, were wary of openly trifling with 
matters of religion: Britons were concerned that it would take very little to 
arouse the violent temperaments of Muslims who in turn could and likely 
would ignite the passions of Hindus. In categorizing Indians as necessarily 
and distinctively religious, first the Company and later the Empire found 
themselves rather hamstrung between their warring directives, to carry 
out civilizational (and Christian) mission and simultaneously to tread 
lightly, all while enacting brutal imperial control. 

As reproduced in the epigraph, Lewin, the editor of Causes of the 
Indian Revolt, by a Hindu Bengali noted that: “Religion is not a thing to 
be trifled with, and the dullest and most phlegmatic will be roused to 
the boiling point of rage and enthusiasm when it once is affected.”!*“ 
This slim treatise may be meant to represent the ideas of a “Hindu 
Bengali,”’”? but it implies — as we have seen elsewhere — that Indians 
and especially Muslims were uniquely assumed to be rebellious, or at 
least, easily swayed by offenses to religion. Indeed, contemporaneous 
accounts and later recollections of the Great Rebellion alike repeated 
narratives that assumed religion and especially Islam to be a key factor in 
the events. Of course, these assumptions rest upon accepted narratives 
about Muslims and Islam that predate the Rebellion and even the period 
in which the EIC (whether begrudgingly or not) found itself closely tied 
to missions. Nevertheless, the nexus of issues of religion, Islam, and 
Muslims in India during the mid-nineteenth century produced a climate 
in which a revolt of sepoys and later of civilians came to be understood as 
decidedly religious, and especially Islamic. 
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The broader context of the development and study of religion in the 
nineteenth century matters here, not only because India was a primary 
site for such intellectual work,'* © but also because the definitions 
rendered stemmed from and, cyclically, were applied to its ever- 
changing landscape. In 1813, as part of the Charter Act hearings, 
members of Parliament explained that religion was of the utmost 
importance to Indians, and some expressed concerns about meddling in 
such personal matters. As few of these parliamentarians had themselves 
travelled to India, we know that their estimations of Indic norms were 
assumptions, and from their comments, we have also seen the ways in 
which generalized conceptualizations — often unflattering at best and 
racist at their core — dictated high-level governmental conversations and 
policies.'°’ The minutes of the hearings and petitions to sway voting 
parties do not showcase a uniform British conclusion about religion, but 
they do establish a consensus that Hindus and Muslims were distinctive, 
definable groups, and had radically different relationships to their 
religious texts as well as to Britons and British rule. Some suggested that 
all Indians were “fanatical,” citing Brahmin food pollution mores 
alongside those of Muslims.'*® 

More commonly, however, Britons characterized Indians as religious 
on the whole, but with the caveat that only Muslims possess the inherent 
potential for fanaticism that threatened British rule, Christianity, 
even Britons individually.'*? In the wake of the Charter Act of 1813, 
missionaries established institutions aimed at properly situating 
Christianity within the subcontinent, which included rules governing 
British or Europeans in the EIC and affiliated positions, the founding of 
schools and orphanages, and the distribution of missionary literatures, 
to name but a few. In addition to changing the official relationship 
between the Company and missions, the Charter Act ushered in an era 
of changing patterns of authority, and it poignantly formalized the 
relationship of the Company to the Empire, specifically declaring the 
Crown’s position vis-a-vis India. 

British characterizations of Muslims as fanatics took the fore during 
and after the Great Rebellion. We have seen how observers first delineated 
Indians based upon religious identity, over and above caste, ethnic, 
regional, or linguistic definition. Carey, Malleson, Kaye — authors of well- 
documented and standard histories — assumed both unity and cohesion 
when they used appellatives like “Hindu” and “Muslim.” Religion as a 
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driving force is a given in these accounts, even as authors like Malleson 
offer honest misgivings as to whether individual issues, like the greased 
cartridges, happened, happened in the way they were rumored to have 
happened, or affected religious sensibilities evenly, |“ After the Rebellion 
and its very immediate aftermath, observers increasingly labeled its 
causes, events, and lingering effects as religious, and many tied these 
uniquely to Islam. 

Hindsight offered Britons a means through which to portray the 
powerful Rebellion as a purposeful, planned series of attacks by violent 
natives that was ultimately quashed; their histories were often 
teleologies that demonstrate the inevitability and “rightness” of British 
rule over South Asia. Similarly, hindsight for some Indian and Indian 
Muslim observers offered enough distance from which to criticize both 
the rebels and Britons with a degree of security; much later, however, 
the Great Rebellion began to be portrayed by Hindus and some 
Muslims as the “First War of Indian Independence,” highlighting a 
different teleological interpretation that signposted budding Indian 
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nationalisms. 


In both cases, however, looking back and reconstruct- 
ing the history of the 1857 Rebellion — the meaning-making — reified 
extant notions that religion bolstered, prompted, and promoted revolt. 
Sir William Wilson Hunter’s The Indian Musalmans: Are They Bound in 
Conscience to Rebel Against the Queen? is one such example of meaning- 
making in light of the Rebellion that fixates on religion, Islam, and 


innate characteristics of Muslims — and the focus of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER 2 


SUSPECT SUBIEC Iss UNTER 
AND THE MAKING OFA 
MUSLIM MINORITY 


For most British observers in 1857 a Muslim meant a rebel. 
— Peter Hardy’ 


The Great Rebellion produced “the Muslims” in India — one unified, 
cogent group. In its wake, Muslims became a singular category in both 
practice and imagination for Britons. As imperial agents attempted to 
figure out the causes of the Rebellion in its immediate aftermath and 
in the decades following, religion maintained a central fascination for 
Britons. Indians were distinctively religious: religion organized their 
society, religion ought not be trespassed upon, and, as the East India 
Company’s policies demonstrated, Britons were wary to insult the 
religious affairs of the locals precisely because they thought this to be a 
truly unforgiveable foreign intrusion. If Indians broadly were distinctively 
religious, Muslims particularly were understood to be religiously 
legalistic, bound unwaveringly and without exception by religious laws. 
After the Rebellion, Muslims were seen as uniquely culpable for those 
events and as posing a threat of repeated revolts; observers collapsed 
differences among the milieu of north Indian Muslim communities on the 
basis of law binding all Muslims to fight for Muslim rule. 

The simplification of vastly diverse Muslim communities into a 
singular entity is the process of minoritization, the process by which the 
ruling elite came to perceive Muslims of various and differing religious 
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practices, classes, and castes” as a unified collective and as a distinctive 
problem. Demographic majority has little to do with minoritization: 
Britons did not turn a Muslim majority into a minority, as Indian 
Muslims before British control could not be called a demographic 
majority, although elite culture was undoubtedly Islamicate and, in 
many places, under the rule of Muslims.’ Minoritization refers not to 
demographic reality, but rather to the systematic process by which a 
ruling elite denies one group access to power through local, national, or, 
as in this case, imperial politics.* Minoritization often refers to the 
unfolding ways in which a normative majority comes to be recognized — 
often against a prominent minority. Some have argued that the 
mobilization and creation of national identities requires minoritization.’ 
Empires craft subjecthood and establish cogency through this process, 
either to ensure loyalty or to “divide and conquer” recognizable groups 
with definitive characteristics.° As we will explore in this chapter, 
Sir William Wilson Hunter (d. 1900), a crucial example, both fostered 
and invested in the minoritization of Muslims. Making Muslims a 
minority — outsiders, disempowered, and both unique and uniquely 
problematic — is a key outcome, if not a stated goal, of The Indian 
Musalmans: Are They Bound in Conscience to Rebel Against the Queen? (1871; 
2nd ed. 1872, reprinted 1876). 

Indian Musalmans is a fairly lengthy answer to its titular question: 
would Muslims be required by their religious “conscience” to rebel 
against the British throne? Yes, Hunter contended, because Muslims are 
bound by their exclusive and exclusionary religious laws to rebel against 
any non-Muslim authority. Hunter typifies an agent of colonial 
apparatus: he served as a member of the Indian Civil Service, working 
variously as a statistician, compiler of data (firsthand narratives, 
demography, and histories), and author. He was an influential, respected, 
and knighted scholar of the Indian Civil Service. Later in life, he became 
the vice president of the esteemed Royal Asiatic Society. In his official 
capacity for the British Empire, he wrote many pieces, some in books 
and others in serials; his work was widely distributed in its day and 
beyond, and he founded and was a prominent organizer of one of the 
most important tools for imperial knowledge production, the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India. His most famous and widely distributed work in the 
Gazetteer was Indian Musalmans, which went through numerous reprints 
as both a serial and a bound volume; the second edition, published in 
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1872 and with a new preface, was the version which was reprinted or 
reissued frequently, both in part and in full. 

W. W. Hunter was a prolific, widely read, and highly esteemed author. 
Historian $. C. Mittal describes him, alongside other eminent British 
historians like James Talboys Wheeler (d. 1897) and Alfred Comyn Lyall 
(d. 1911), as “the official mind of the bureaucratic Victorian historians in 
India.”’ His work carried gravitas, which led the Viceroy Lord Mayo to ask 
Hunter to write “his account of the so-called ‘Wahabi’ conspiracy.”® 
Hunter obliged, drawing upon official documents provided for his use 
by the Home, Foreign, and Military Departments, as well as his own 
research and experience. Indian Musalmans, published in the same year 
as it was commissioned, was the result of this request. In its conception 
and execution, Indian Musalmans was a project that assumed connections 
among Indian Muslims, Wahhabism, “conspiracy,” and the Great 
Rebellion. From the outset, it collapsed Indian Muslims into one 
distinctive category — a group characterized as legalistic, violent, and 
bent toward seditions against the British. 

Hunter's carefully researched book drew upon a broad scope of 
evidentiary support, including the works of other European scholars and 
observers, legal statutes and juridical commentaries, East India Company 
demographies and documents, and Muslim and Islamicate juridical 
rulings, histories, and commentaries. He tried to offer a comprehensive, 
objective view of the matter at hand, and while readers today may readily 
point to his failures, Hunter’s contemporaries and some in the subsequent 
generation lauded his influential work.” A number of later authors drew 
upon Hunter, often reiterating or expounding upon his central claim.'° 
At times, his work offered a sympathetic gloss of Muslims’ status and 
position in British India and expressed criticism of both British policies 
toward and general ignorance about Muslims. However, these criticisms 
and sympathies were fleeting, and even when Hunter expressed such 
sentiments or analysis, he typically concluded that Muslims ought to 
respond better to the pressures of British dominion, rather than that 
Britons should change their official policies or personal behavior. Hunter 
unmistakably championed British civilizational models over and above 
those of the population they ruled. 

Hunter contended that Muslims could not ever truly become proper 
citizens of a modern, secular (monarchial) democracy. Because they 
possessed their own legal system, he argued, they necessarily stood apart 
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from the British state. In Indian Musalmans, Hunter frequently termed 
Muslims “agitators,” “rebels,” and “traitors.” The Viceroy Lord Mayo 
was preoccupied with a perception that Wahhabism was spreading 
rampantly through northern India, and Hunter’s expertise was meant to 
weigh in on this particular threat. Hunter’s work often collapsed 
“Wahabi”'' and Muslim. It is not entirely clear why he did so, especially 
since he occasionally warned against such elision; nevertheless, these 
elided categories dominate his analysis. 

Hunter was preoccupied, as were other British observers, with Islamic 
law, and especially with its relationship to Wahhabism. He contended 
that Wahhabism was primarily interested in jihad, and he connected 
Wahhabism to normative Muslim beliefs, laws, and practices. 
By conflating Wahhabi literalism with normative north Indian Muslim 
praxis, Hunter depicted Muslims as thoughtful, careful juridical 
thinkers, but who as such were distinctively bound by laws — laws that, 
to his eyes, necessarily pitted Muslim subjects against British rulers. 
Therefore, Hunter advocated for Britons to act carefully and with regard 
for Muslim law, precisely because Muslims within the British Empire 
would be bound to rebel. His claims relied on the minoritization of 
Muslims, on a rigid interpretation of Islamic law and a related conflation 
between Muslim and Wahhabi, and finally on a belief that Islamic law 
definitively instructed Muslims to rebel against non-Muslim rulers. 
In what follows, I will demonstrate how the Great Rebellion of 1857 
served to make Muslims a minority and how Hunter’s later treatise both 
reshaped and reproduced conceptualizations of the Rebellion and 
Muslims’ subjecthood in light of it. 


Bound to Rebel: Making Muslims a Minority 


Eminent historian Peter Hardy notes that for “most British observers in 
1857 a Muslim meant a rebel.”'” Similarly, Thomas Metcalf argues that 
“ijn the British view it was Muslim intrigue and Muslim leadership 
that converted a sepoy mutiny into a political conspiracy, aimed at the 


me ese : 
The characterization of Muslims as 


extinction of the British Raj. 
distinctively responsible for the Rebellion developed alongside the 
events themselves, partially due to preexisting conceptualizations of 
Muslims as violent, legalistic, and unwilling to be governed by non- 


Muslims, and partially in light of Britons’ characterization of Muslims as 
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one unique and monolithic entity. I focus on Sir William Wilson 
Hunter's work below in part because his attitudes and conclusions were 
not aberrations. The ways in which he characterized Muslims as 
inherently disloyal echo similar concerns held by others and demonstrate 
a measured approach to the question of Muslims under the rule of Britons, 
especially after the Great Rebellion. 

One such example comes from a noted contemporary of Hunter, Sir 
William Muir (d. 1905), a Scottish Orientalist, scholar of Islam, and 
British official. He held multiple positions, including, eventually, 
lieutenant governor of the North-West Provinces. Like Hunter’s work, 
Muit’s scholarship was widely cited in its day and beyond, and he held 
the esteem of imperial agents, scholars around the world, and well- 
educated elites. His best-known scholarship includes the critical Life of 
Mohammad'* and The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, and Fall. Muir has 
been credited, if we may call it that, with contributing to the “myth of 
the Muslim as always armed with the sword in one hand and the Qur’an 
"16 Ty October 1857, he wrote to his brother about the 


rebellion and disloyal Muslims: “The Musulmans, while they thought 


in the other. 


their cause had a fair chance of final success have frequently compromised 
themselves by flagrantly traitorous acts.”'’ He subsequently noted that 
this was to be expected, given the “singularly close combination of the 
political and religious elements in the system of Islam.”'* Though well 
regarded by many Britons, Muir became notorious among Indian Muslim 
elites as someone whose work specifically and especially misrepresented 
Islam. Muir garnered the attention of Syed Ahmad Khan, who cited Life of 
Mohammad as emblematic of why Muslim modernists ought to dismiss a// 
scholarship from Western or British intellectuals.'? Muit’s characteriz- 
ation of Muslims as traitorous and violent, and of Islam as necessarily tied 
into the political regime, reproduced Hunter’s ultimate conclusion that 
Muslims were required to rebel. 

Others still described Muslim rebels as overwhelmingly destructive, 
violent, and prone to revolt, or described Muslims broadly as rebellious. 
Charles Raikes (d. 1885) saw the 1857 events as a rebellion not of a ruled 
population against its rulers, but rather of Muslims against Christians: 


The green flag of Mahomed too had been unfurled, the mass of the 
followers of the false prophet rejoicing to believe that under the 
auspices of the Great Mogal of Delhi {Bahadur Shah 117°} their lost 
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ascendancy was to be recovered, their deep hatred to the Christian 
got vent, and they rushed forth to kill and destroy.~' 


In a June 1857 letter to Governor-General Lord Canning (d. 1862), John 
Lawrence (d. 1879) comparably noted: “The Mahommedans of the Regular 
Cavalry when they have broken out have displayed a more active, vindictive 
and fanatic spirit than the Hindoos — but these traits are characteristic of 
the race.”** Both of these commentators saw a characteristic violence in the 
actions of Muslims during the Rebellion. Raikes unhesitatingly attributed 
it to religion, especially within a framework of competitive religion — 
Islam against Christianity, Muslims against Christians. Lawrence 
conceived of the violence as a consequence of religious fanaticism an 
inherent attribute of Muslims. In all these cases, despite the particularities 
of the claims made by Muir, Raikes, and Lawrence, Muslims were 
portrayed as intrinsically predisposed toward violence and rebellion. 

Of course, not all Britons imagined Muslims as uniquely responsible 
for the Rebellion or even as one homogenous group. Sir George Campbell 
(d. 1892) nicely represents this counterpoint as he argued that the 
rebellion was neither Hindu nor Muslim in character, but Hindustani — 
that is, comprised of previously dominant classes and castes whose 
fortunes, statuses, and livelihoods had changed for the worse under 
British dominion.*? Hardy summarized Campbell’s perception of the 
rebellion as one that “cannot be improved upon,” and stated that 
Campbell’s understanding of the rebellion in terms of religion, 
religious identity, and Islam was simply that, “It [the Rebellion} was 
not a general Muslim movement against the British.””“ 

However, despite meaningful counterpoints like Campbell, the 
majority of Britons writing about the Rebellion imagined it in terms of 
religion and described Muslims as a homogenous entity distinctively 
culpable for the revolts. The Great Rebellion solidified British power, 
which had previously been present but was ambiguous and amorphous 
in the earlier half of the nineteenth century.~” These massive changes to 
British rule in and Britons’ imagination of India demanded formal 
revision and enforcement of extant policies that stemmed, in large part, 
from Company procedures. It also meant that relationships among 
groups would be reshaped and reformed, perhaps especially so between 
the previous ruling class (elite Muslims and Mughal officials) and the 
current ruling class (Britons and British imperial officers).° In this 
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climate, Muslims found themselves not only a demographic minority, 
but also an ethno-religious group that came with imported assumptions 
and characterizations. Muslims became minoritized, in other words, as a 
result of the Great Rebellion. 

Fittingly, a number of scholars refer to minoritized groups in 
language inherited from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, as 
tracts and treatises on “the Jewish Question” were published widely 
under developing, liberal governments and during periods of colonial 
expansion. One significant example is Aamir Mufti, who addresses issues 
of secular modernity, by linking the so-called question of Jewish identity 
within post-Enlightenment secularist movements in Europe to the 
minorities that formed in Europe’s colonies — specifically, the British 
colonies in India. He argues that Jewishness was terrifying to — and that 
Jews became terrorized by — protestant Europeans,”’ and this formulation 
of Jewish identity provided a framework upon which “the very question 
of minority existence” was based, then “disseminated globally in the 
emergence, under colonial and semicolonial conditions, of the forms of 
modern social, political, and cultural life."’8 Mufti connects British 
imagination of Jews, Jewishness, and Judaism to the later imagination of 
Muslims, Muslimness, and Islam; his careful book charts “how a concern 
with the particularity of the Jews in a Europe of nations was transformed 
into a consideration of what the forms of particularity of the Muslims 
meant for the question of whether India was a nation.”*” He examines the 
process of minoritization and makes broader connections between a 
prominent, religio-ethnic European minority (the Jews) and a prominent, 
religio-ethnic Indian minority (the Muslims). 

Mufti observes that the Great Rebellion was a primary catalyst in 
making Muslims a political minority. He argues, at the very start of 
Enlightenment in the Colony, that the crisis of Muslim identity first became 
recognized as such in the decades following the events of 1857—8.°° 
Later, he elaborates: 


In the decades following the 1857 Rebellion, “the Muslims” come 
to appear as a group with a paradoxical social existence — on the 
one hand, as local and particularistic, caught in a time warp 
outside the temporalities of the modern world, and, on the other, 
as formed by loyalties and affiliations that violate and exceed the 


ed : 1 
territorial structure of the (colonial) state.” 
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Although documentation demonstrates that Britons, including Hunter, 
knew that the rebels hailed from myriad caste, religious, and ethnic 
backgrounds, they defined “rebel” specifically as “Muslim.” After the 
Rebellion, Britons produced robust sets of writing about “the Muslims,” 
as part of their project of systematic comprehension of their (perceived) 
troublesome minority.°” The events of 1857-8 — the Rebellion, 
massacres, and responses — served to mark Muslims as a unique collective, 
and this marking not only minoritized Muslims, but also obscured the 
complex, composite cultures of north India. These upheavals changed 
what it meant to be Muslim in north India, calling into question literary, 
social, and religious cultures, and often rendering their maintenance 
impossible. The Rebellion established “The Muslims” as problematic, 
and responding to that problem engaged not only Britons but also 
Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, and others still. 

Restrictions upon Muslims after the Great Rebellion varied from 
region to region. In some cases, they prevented Muslims from joining 
the subordinate services of the Empire, like collectorships; in other cases, 
they denied Muslims access to more important arms of the state, like 
judiciary positions. In his seminal work on the Rebellion, Thomas 
Metcalf estimates that between 1850 and 1885-7, the number of 
Muslim judicial posts in the North-West Provinces had declined from a 
height of approximately 72 per cent to just under 46 per cent.*? This 
indicates the effect of official imperial changes in light of the Rebellion, 
and the specific loss of advantages and privilege(s) enjoyed by Muslims 
in the North-West Provinces before 1857. Educated, aristocratic 
Muslim elites were considered suspect by Britons, and consequently they 
had decreased access to official positions, resulting in a reaction that 
appeared to be an official inclination toward Anglicization. 

Enforced change need not be conceived only in terms of law. Aamir 
Mufti traces shifts in Urdu literature and culture in the wake of the 
Great Rebellion, highlighting at some length debates around Urdu as it 
related to a unified national culture of India.>* These debates and shifts, 
present in Muslim Urdu literature — as well as literature about Muslims 
and Urdu — represent conversations about disciplining Muslims and 
Urdu, and about the delimitation of Indian identity. Other spaces for the 
de facto policing of Muslim identity and the minoritization of Muslims 
included educational systems, especially those overseen by Britons and 
purposefully (or titularly) secular. 
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In short, the Rebellion marked Muslims as a problem, and problems 
entreat solutions.*’ The overwhelming characterization of Muslims as 
distinctively violent, religiously bound toward rebellion, or ethno- 
racially predisposed toward both violence and rebellion led to their 
suppression in the years after the mutiny.*° In the wake of the 1857 
Rebellion Muslims found themselves more regulated and restricted 
because of concerns about Muslims and their unique threat to the 
Empire. The Rebellion catalyzed the minoritization of Muslims — 
even if the ideas and ideologies well predated the uprising. Further, 
and as we will see below, this process included the recasting of 
Muslims as jihadis, an idea that crystallized in 1857 and that had 
real repercussions as Britain claimed full constitutional dominion over 
the Subcontinent. 


Indian Musalmans and Hunter: Author of Empire 


Sic William Wilson Hunter was an author of empire who produced 
knowledge about South Asia’s history, inhabitants, literatures, and 
demography. He was an important contributor not only to what the 
British knew about India but how they came to know it. Huntet’s prolific 
publications — single-authored monographs, co-authored histories, 
introductions to other works, numerous bibliographies, volumes of 
the Imperial Gazetteer, a serial, and one comparative dictionary — are 
distinctive in both their breadth and prolificacy. His work is vital to the 
history of South Asia, especially as it spans the pivotal transition of 
Hindustan from a colonized locale to a part of the British Empire. This 
movement was heralded by the Great Rebellion and followed by British 
physical and legal force toward India and Indians. 

Hunter wrote The Indian Musalmans: Are They Bound in Conscience to 
Rebel against the Queen? in 1871, some 15 years after the Rebellion and 
in the wake of the still-unfolding transition of power.’’ This seminal 
book traced the role of Muslims (whom he calls Musdlmans and 
Muhammadans interchangeably) within India, and, as his title suggests, 
takes loyalty — or assumed proclivities toward rebellion — as a primary 
concern and point of inquiry. It contains four chapters and a short 
appendix, which provides English renditions of the primary fatwas he 
cites as evidence in the main text. The first three chapters address 
the threat Muslims in India posed to the Crown. The chapters are 
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provocatively titled: “The Standing Rebel Camp on Our Frontier,” 
“The Chronic Conspiracy Within Our Territory,” and “The Decisions of 
the Muhammadan Law Doctors.” The final chapter analyses Muslims’ 
grievances toward Britons and British imperial rule, and suggests using 
education as a means to ameliorate Muslim fanaticism. While this 
chapter differs from the previous three, it does not suggest that Britons 
ought to change their behaviors or ruling style, but rather offers 
suggestions on how to discipline Islam to be amenable to and compatible 
with British rule. 

In 1857, the Rebellion highlighted Britons’ greatest fear: in the 
midst of expansion and solidification of imperial rule on a number of 
continents, the possibility of revolution was a stark reality. The 
potential disloyalty of Muslims spoke to a unique concern, however. 
Because Britain controlled swaths of Africa, the Middle East, and 
South Asia, its leaders were necessarily concerned with Islam, as 
many of these areas were, and continue to be, either majority or 
significantly Muslim. In fact, by the 1920s, British rule directly 
encompassed substantially more than half the Muslim peoples of the 
world.*® We might expect that India’s Muslims, as former rulers and 
with vestiges of power still intact, would hold the imagination of 
Britons, especially as India occupied a special place within the British 
imagination of power and control in Asia and more broadly. 
If Muslims in India could be united under the premise of Islam, or if 
Islam definitionally called for Muslims to hold loyalty to each other or 
to laws beyond those of the Crown, then Muslims across the still- 
expanding Empire could be called to do the same. Muslims in India 
reflected not just a threat to British rule in India, but to the British 
Empire in its entirety. Hunter’s assessment of Muslim attitudes and 
loyalties was therefore not a limited study and indeed had far-reaching 
implications. 

However, it is worth noting that Hunter’s work was neither a polemic 
against Muslims nor a dismissal of Muslim humanity, decency, or 
intelligence. His final chapter of Indian Musalmans, in fact, is an attempt 
to systemically address grievances of Muslims, either stated (published 
or well-known) or inferred (per Hunter’s perspective). W. W. Hunter’s 
insistence on including a full (and rather lengthy) chapter delineating 
Muslim grievances is neither to be applauded nor dismissed out of hand. 
Hunter was not, that is to say, a post-colonial theorist trapped in the 
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wrong century! In much of this chapter of Indian Musalmans, he phrased 
criticisms, upset, or frustration in terms of the British having moved too 
quickly or perturbing an irrational populace. He was not critiquing 
imperialism or colonialism, but rather specific circumstances in which 
Britons could have carried out imperial practices better, thereby 
ensuring smoother reign. The places where he sounded sympathetic to 
Muslim objections, and where he called for British self-reflection, are 
frankly more analogous to what we might today call a “non-apology” — 
that is, an acknowledgment that another party was injured, but without 
any contrition or responsibility admitted.°? 

Hunter openly announced his aim: “The object of this little book is 
not merely to explain the duties of our Muhammadan subjects to their 
rulers, but to impress upon their rulers their duty to the world.”“° He 


added: 


it is hopeless to look for anything like enthusiastic loyalty from 
our Muhammadan subjects. But we can reasonably expect that, so 
long as we scrupulously discharge our obligations to them, they 
will honestly fulfil [séc } their duties in the position in which God 
has placed them to us.” 


Hunter was willing to engage the idea that British rule had caused harm 
to Muslims, but he did not advocate for anything beyond smarter rule. 
His goal for his “little book” (all 229 pages of it) was to outline the 
problems of rule in India — and of ruling Muslims specifically — to help 
British rulers either navigate or remedy those problems. Like Warren 
Hastings, Hunter did not advocate quitting India, but he wanted to help 
make British rule more efficient and expedient, especially in light of its 
problem populace. Hunter’s remedy for jihad was to outsmart Muslims 
within the correct bounds of British rule. 

To this end, Indian Musalmans presents a careful argument meant to 
survey Muslims as the other (i.e., non-Hindu and non-Aryan*-) religious 
group, ethnic identity, and racialized minority in India, because they 
innately posed a threat to the Empire. The interrogation of Muslim 
sources was a key part of this survey. Hunter paid scrupulous attention to 
Muslim sources: he cited, even overemphasized, “Muhammadan legal 
doctors,” as an attempt to demonstrate what “authentic” Muslims said 
about foreign rule. 
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Laws, Literalism, and All Muslims: Hunter’s Claims 


The Great Rebellion demonstrated, to Hunter and others, that British 
holdings in India were never terribly far from being challenged, if 
not altogether lost. Elite Britons at home in the metropole worried, 
seemingly at regular intervals, about their sovereignty in India. For 
example, the periodic renewal of the East India Charter hearings in 
Parliament demonstrate a general anxiety vis-a-vis British control over 
religious actors, especially Muslims.** Further, authors featured in 
serials, gazetteers, and newspapers in the nineteenth century regularly 
debated the state of dominion.** The Rebellion heralded a new era of 
suspicion and angst, witnessed in all manner of official hearings and 
tracts, but also in popular literature. Thomas Metcalf estimates that 
before 1900, some 50 novels about the Rebellion were published, and an 
additional 30 or so appeared before World War I. The Rebellion 
figured in institutional and popular imaginations, and many of these 
depictions rested upon the anger and volatility of religious actors. As the 
transition of power in India happened incrementally — city by city, 
region by region, by force on the ground as well as by parliamentary acts 
passed in London to be enforced on the other side of the globe — 
Hunter's fixation on threats to power and imperial sovereignty were not 
abstract, even if they appear now to be rooted solely in overstatements of 
Muslim identity and ideology. 

In Indian Musalmans, Hunter located Muslims within a narrative of 
rebellion based upon his interpretation of their religious obligations, and 
against the tableau of definitions of and imaginations about Islam and 
Muslims discussed in the previous chapter. His sustained use of Muslim 
sources throughout the text is noteworthy. On the one hand, Hunter 
offered a savvy, knowledgeable, and well-researched set of opinions. 
In his introduction, he wrote that there was “not a shadow of a doubt” 
that the Indian empire was endangered, citing papers “by Muhamma- 
dans themselves.”“° He did more than merely reinterpret religious and 
religiously inflected texts (i.e., the Qur’an, hadith, figh, fatwas) and issue 
broad pronouncements based on a limited interpretation of Islam. 
On the other hand, however, Hunter foundationally rejected Muslims’ 
ability to apply their own legal histories when it suited his argument, 
and rather overtly — sometimes bluntly articulating as much, as we will 
see below — dismissed Muslim glosses in favor of his own, which he 
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presumed to be better researched and reasoned. In this way, while he 
prodigiously cited Muslim authors, often in their original languages 
(Persian, Arabic, and occasionally Urdu), he still managed to silence 
Muslim voices.*” 

Hunter relied heavily on legal rulings, or fatwas, and he 
overrepresented this genre of text and interpretation because he 
assumed that Muslims adhered to, held unique faith in, and were 
unable to argue with (or against) such rulings. Limiting his evidence, 
Hunter specifically focused on Sunnis, calling them the “Puritans” of 


48 and on Wahhabis, whom he called a fanatical sect but also 


Islam, 
commented that he would “find it impossible to speak of them without 
respect.””? Hunter’s reliance on Sunni sources and his emphasis on 
Wahhabi sources and figures distorts the vast plurality of Islam in 
India; the emphasis on Wahhabism is telling not necessarily of a reality 
of Muslim praxis but of Britons’ heightened awareness and distrust of 
this reform and revival movement.” On the whole, Muslims across 
differing times, locations, religiosity, and sects are conflated and collapsed; 
this is especially noticeable in Hunter's discussions of Wahhabis and 
Wahhabism. 

Wahhabism is an ideological interpretation of its eponymous 
inspiration, Muhammad ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab (d. 1792), and it is often 
categorized as part of eighteenth-century reformist and modernist 
movements geared toward streamlining Islam, returning to original 
practices and interpretations of Islamic sources, and purging contempor- 
ary Muslim practice of outside innovative additions.’ Despite being 
composed and promulgated originally in Najd — a remote, central region 
of Saudi Arabia with many linguistic and cultural dissimilarities to 
South Asia — the writing and teaching of ‘Abd al-Wahhab reached 
India, though accounts differ on how and by whom. Like many of 
his contemporaries, Hunter imagined Wahhabism in both frightful 
and laudatory terms; it was, to their eyes, a reform movement bent 
toward purity and simplicity, but one that jeopardized colonial and 
imperial projects. Certain Wahhabi Muslims, like those who were part 
of the Wahhabi Trials,’* figure essentially as exemplars of legalism 
and literalism rather heavily in Hunter’s analysis. Huntet’s read of 
Wahhabism allowed him to use “fanatic” or “rebel” claims to represent 
normative Indian Islam. It also demonstrates how his elisions of 
divergent histories and diverse populations, even within the relatively 
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limited arena of South Asia, both perpetuate and produce anew a 
universalized Muslim and a totalized Islam. 

It is clear throughout Indian Musalmans that Hunter considered 
Muslims a unique group: one with an imagined center somewhere outside 
the Indian subcontinent and with an imagined legal loyalty to pan-Islamic 
ideals always located apart from and in antithesis to those of a (non- 
Muslim) empire. Hunter dissected Indian history, Muslim scriptural 
sources, and Muslim legal documents and rulings in order to demonstrate 
that “The Musalmans of India are, and have been for many years, a source 
of chronic danger to the British Power in India.”? In short, then, Hunter 
ultimately argued that Muslims were, indeed, bound by religious doctrine 
to laws that both specifically and obtusely demand rebellion. 

Hunter began Indian Musalmans with his conclusion. The first 
paragraphs of his first chapter observe, “While the more fanatical 
Musalmans have thus engaged in overt sedition, the whole 
Muhammadan community has been openly deliberating upon their 
obligation to rebel.”°* The entire community is implicated here: the 
fanatical Muslims were roundly seditious, and everyone else — “the 
whole Muhammadan community” — overtly discussed how they ought 
to revolt. Hunter did not discuss the possibility that subjects of any 
empire might rebel, nor did he contextualize Muslims within a wider 
landscape of rebellious South Asians — after all, the Great Rebellion was 
not a rebellion of Muslims, but rather comprised a multitude of castes, 
classes, and religio-ethnic actors. Hunter instead worried about Muslim 
subjects in particular, concluding in his introduction that these subjects 
— both the “fanatics” and, as is implied, their “moderate” or “liberal” 
counterparts — were obligated to rebel. He saw no alternative model for 
subjecthood, nor did he imagine that fanatics were fanatical, which is to 
say exceptional examples. Hunter concluded that a// Muslims were 
bound by laws beyond the pale of British authority. 

Hunter foregrounded his argument in the borderlands of the Raj and 
competing ideologies. Geographically, he drew heavily upon regions of 
contestation, like the North-West Provinces; similarly, he drew heavily 
on sites of ideological contestation, like support for and resistance to 
jihad and the legal status of India. These authorial choices support his 
conclusions and aims while distorting his depictions of both normative 
and normalized Islam. Hunter located periods and places of debate and 
dispute as exemplars of authenticity, and in so doing, he conflated 
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literalism and legalism with what Muslims did in their daily lives, and 
how they thought about Britons. He also placed heavy weight upon “law 
doctors” (muftis), and many of his particular arguments relied on an 
assumption that Muslims, because of their “natural” legalism,” would 
necessarily follow anything proclaimed and ruled by muftis. 

In his opening pages, Hunter claimed that “Muhammadan law 
doctors”: 


will convince every reasonable mind, that while the more reckless 
among the Musalmans have for years been engaged in overt 
treason, the whole community has been agitated by the greatest 
state question that has ever occupied the thoughts of a people. The 
duty of rebellion has been formally and publicly reduced to a nice 


point of Muhammadan law.°° 


He continued by stating: 


Somehow or other, every Musalman seems to have found himself 
called on to declare his faith; to state, in the face of his co- 
religionists, whether he will or will not contribute to the Traitors’ 
Camp on our Frontier; and to elect, once and for all, whether he 
shall play the part of a devoted follower of Islam, or of a peaceable 
subject of the Queen.”” 


These powerful introductory selections demonstrate Hunter’s over- 
arching argument, sensibility, and presuppositions. Muslims, for him, 
could and would be convinced by legal rule to be treasonous — it was a 
duty to rebel, and one that would touch each and every Muslim. This is 
not, however, an argument in the abstract or the hypothetical: to Hunter, 
Muslims were called to declare their faith specifically by contributing to 
warfare and rebellion on the frontiers of the British Empire in India. For 
Hunter, to be Muslim was to declare rebellion against the Crown. 

Hunter consequently framed Muslims as having dual allegiances, at 
best, or outright traitors, at worst. He explicitly called attention to the 
Muslim masses of people in terms of a source of fear: 


It is not the traitors themselves whom we have to fear, but the 
seditious masses in the heart of our Empire, and the superstitious 
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tribes on our frontier, both of whom the Fanatics have again and 
; : , tee ; 8 
again combined in a religious war against us.” 


This short quote packs in many assumptions requiring analysis. Most 
pressingly, perhaps, are the “Fanatics,” a term Hunter used categorically 
to describe a singular threat. Upon closer inspection, “Fanatics” 
encompassed a range of distinct and in some cases unrelated groups. The 
term is occasionally applied to “law doctors,” especially those from 
Mecca;>? more often, however, he used “fanatic” to refer to anti-British 
authors, rebels, and, in a few places, populations living on frontiers, be 
they Muslim, Hindu, Sikh, or “tribal.” Earlier in the Indian 
Musalmans, he subtitled a section “Fanatic War of 1857,” which he 
linked to but held apart from the Sepoy Rebellion properly; he claimed 
that the Fanatic War of 1857 was but the first of such major rebellious 
acts that demanded retaliation, denoting this event as the event that 
spurred a British response.°! Fanatic, it seems, functions both as a loose 
term — those who oppose British rule, a particular British agent, or a 
specific event with an organizing reference to a religious identity — and 
most commonly as a particular category for Muslims engaging in anti- 
Empire ideas or activities. 

Hunter was preoccupied by rebellious actions, which is why the 1857 
events figured so centrally in Indian Musalmans. He declined to outline 
all of the events of 1857-8, instead stating that the “whole period” was 
characterized by “fanatics [who] kept the border tribes in a state of 


2 ‘ 
©2 He traced the dramatic 


chronic hostility to the British Power.” 
increase of fighters and the reciprocal increase in a need for British 
armies.°? Hunter may have only spent a few pages directly with the 
specificities of 1857—8, but he repeatedly returned to those events as he 
explored how Britons might know that Muslims posed a true and unique 
threat. Further, by tying the Great Rebellion to concurrent and 
subsequent massacres, insurgencies, and, most importantly, the virulent 
spread of revolts, Hunter accomplished two things: he made the 
rebellion catching; and he made it religious and especially Muslim. 
This equation yields a conceptualization of Is/am as a contagious 
revolutionary force. 

The virulence of Islam and rebellion in his book speaks to Hunter’s 
focus on the threat of re/igious war. Hunter spent a good deal of 


space on what he saw as antagonistic, violent Muslim “armies”®’ and the 
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inimitable, religiously articulated threats they posed to the throne. 
He employed the term “Muhammadan Crescentaders,” which suggested 
a recognizable religious zeal informing these armies, and simultaneously 
conjured images of a medieval strain of zealotry.°° The linkages between 
medieval Crusades and modern threats ought not be read as a mere 
analogy: this connection played into an ideology of European superiority. 
In this gloss, Muslims are Crescentaders in their medieval religious 
observance as well as in terms of the threat of armed warfare on behalf of 
their religion. 

When Hunter referenced the physical Empire — “the seditious masses 
in the heart of our Empire, and the superstitious tribes on our frontier"®” 
— he indicated another of his primary concerns, namely, the borders and 
boundaries of the British Raj. Though they are left specifically unnamed, 
one can infer that the borderlands in question included the Frontier 
Settlement™ of Bengal, where Hunter lived and about which he wrote 


for a majority of his career. He wrote: 


The truth is, while we have been trying to stamp out the Frontier 
Settlement beneath the heel of a military force, the Fanatical sects 
among our Muhammadan subjects have been feeding it with an 
inexhaustible supply of money and men; pouring oil on the embers 


which we had left for dead, and nursing them again into a flame.©? 


Hunter raised two issues here: first, that the frontier represented 
dangerous, contentious space rife with religious rebellion; and second, 
that the rebels themselves were independently funded, with inexhaustible 
financial and human resources. 

He positioned Muslims as an overwhelming threat. They were also 
imagined as uniquely connected, supported, and cogent: the fanatical 
sects, whomever that included (for Hunter or his readers), were 
actively funding rebellion. Hunter, to reiterate, did not define the 
fanatical sects — either in name or in an umbrella, categorical manner 
— and so did not enumerate their collective or specific religious 
interpretations, presence in the Empire, or the very revenue sources he 
cited as evidence above. Hunter gave no indication that Muslims 
might differ in opinion, that the “sects” might differ from one another, 
or that regional, linguistic, or ethnic identifications might supersede 


or influence a Muslim one. 
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We must bear in mind that data was Hunter’s primary trade: careful 
histories, demographies, geographies, cartographies, and geologies form 
the bulk of Hunter's significant written output. In other words, the data 
missing in Indian Musalmans are present not only in other passages in 
this text but elsewhere, like The Imperial Gazetteer, History of British India 
(1899), and A Statistical Account of Bengal (1875-9), to name a few. 
Hunter proved himself capable of better specificity, and so his lack of 
support is notable with respect to these fanatical sects, their outside 
financial support, and their influence upon other Muslims. This lack 
speaks to fear but also to Hunter’s obvious disinterest in specificity in 
this case — after all, his argument hinges upon Muslims as a unique and 
unified entity. 

He argued: 


They {Fanatics} preached that the Almighty had withdrawn 
him from a fainthearted generation; but that when the Indian 
Musalmans, with singleness of mind, should join in a Holy War 
against the English Infidels, their Prophet would return and lead 
them to victory. In all this there was nothing incredible to a 


Musalman.’° 


The danger of Indian Muslims coming together is foregrounded above, 
as is the claim that they should — and the implication that they would — 
join a holy war against the English, infidels by definition. In fact, that 
Muhammad would return to earth and lead the Indian Muslims to 
victory, Hunter claimed, is mot incredible; it is, in his gloss of Muslims as 
necessarily fanatical, a typical expectation held by Muslims. Hunter’s 
claim is not benign, as it linked what he considered fanatic preachers and 
their lessons to the “average” Muslim living under British rule. 

A concern for these “average” Muslims — the ones who would think 
nothing of their Prophet leading them to victory under the banner of 
Holy War against infidels (the British) — belied a concern about good 
Muslims. More frankly, this characterization questioned whether a 
“good” Muslim could be trustworthy. To illustrate, Hunter quoted the 
Magistrate of Patna, a city in the current Indian state of Bihar on the 
Ganges River, as saying: “They [Muslims] have, under the very nose and 
protection of Government authorities, openly preached sedition in every 
village of our most populous districts, unsettling the minds of the 
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Musalman population, and obtaining an influence for evil as 
extraordinary as it is certain.””' Using the Magistrate’s words, Hunter 
moved his suspicions of Muslims beyond outwardly fanatics, whom he 
would label bad, “destructive,” or “radical,” to include those Muslims 
that the British government asswmed to be “good.”’” 

Thus, there are fanatic, “bad” Muslims who, according to Hunter, 
actively — with money and armies — sought rebellion and revolution 
(which he both conflated with and attributed to jihad). The insinuation 
and overt assertion he made is that even the trustworthy, good, friends- 
of-the-Empire Muslims were, at their core, not quite as good as they 
would have one believe. Like their fanatical co-religionists, they were 
bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen, no matter how “good” 
they appeared at first, second, or third glance. It is this inherent 
untrustworthiness — the inherent loyalty to rules, laws, and institutions 
outside those of the British Empire — that marked Muslims in the 
British Raj as inherently deficient subjects. 

Hunter referenced “the treasonist” Syed Ahmed Barelvi (Hunter's 
rendering was Sayyid Ahmad of Rae Bareili {d. 1831}) as an inspirational 
Wahhabi for other Muslims; in one place, he called Syed Ahmed a 
“prophet,” noting that this was his term, and not that of his followers.’? 
Syed Ahmed had long figured as the link between South Asia and 
Wahhabism, having reportedly gone on hajj in 1824 and returned from 
Mecca with a zealous urge to reform his community. Contemporary 
historians, however, complicate and even refute this well-rehearsed 
history. Charles Allen, for example, bluntly declares that “the argument 
that Syed Ahmad picked up his ideas of Wahhabi intolerance and jihad 
while in Arabia is untenable.””* Similarly, Harlan Pearson observes: 
“There is no direct evidence that Sayyid Ahmad Brélwi was preaching 
jihad before his pilgrimage or that any experience in the holy cities 
inspired him.”’”? For Hunter, however, Syed Ahmed’s leadership in 
bringing Wahhabism to India was both undeniable and cataclysmic: 
though Hunter explicitly warned against conflating Wahhabis with 
“traitors,””° he also provided numerous examples of Wahhabi and 
Wahhabi-influenced tracts, fatwas, and pamphlets that announced 
Muslims’ responsibility for rebellion. 

As Hunter delineated the specific threat Muslims posed to the British 
Empire, he explained that Wahhabis “ha[d} developed a copious 
literature filled with prophecies of the downfall of British Power, and 
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devoted to the duty of Rebellion.”’” 


Hunter was an historian, and as we 
might expect of a researcher, did not leave his reader wanting for 


evidence. He quoted Jama Tafasir in the Calcutta Review: 


No true believer can live loyal to our Government without 
perdition to his soul. Those who would deter others from Holy 
War or Flight [i.e., jihad or hijra} are in heart hypocrites. Let all 
know this. In a country where the ruling religion is other than 
Muhammadanism, the religious precepts of Muhammad cannot be 
enforced. It is incumbent on Musalmans to join together, and wage 
war on the Infidels. Those who are unable to fight should emigrate 
to a country of True Faith. At the present time in India, Flight is a 
stern duty.’® 


Jama Tafasir clearly explicated the duty of Muslims, in one statement 
and with two possible courses of action: Muslims were unable to be loyal 
to British rule without betraying their faith. To save their souls, as it 
were, Muslims were to engage in jihad or hijra — that is, they were to 
fight or take flight. 

For W. W. Hunter, this pronouncement — and those like it — did 
not represent a limited, sectarian gloss on the religious ramifications of 
foreign or imposed rule. It did not represent an educated, learned 
pronouncement, perhaps limited to elite circles, nor did it represent 
one voice (or even a few voices) making an interpretation within a long, 
complex, historical tradition of such legal interpretations. For Hunter, 
it reflected a clear and present danger within the then-expanding 
Indian Empire. This statement (and those like it) was, in Hunter’s 
eyes, not limited to sectarian, elite, or legal interpretations, and 
instead, reflected a true crisis. He explained that Wahhabis influence 
“seditious masses” in four key ways, through: (i) literature of treason; 
(ii) central propaganda at Patna; (ili) missionizing/missionaries; and 
(iv) permanent settlements in Bengal.’? We have returned, then, to 
the concerns raised by Hunter and the Magistrate of Patna, above: 
Wahhabis were, they thought, openly preaching sedition and treason 
to the masses, and because the law is so clear — and Muslims so clearly 
of one mind — the spread of the requirement to rebel was not to be 
taken lightly. In this understanding, how could Muslims be anything 
but disloyal? 
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Hunter did not limit his concern with Muslim sedition, treason, and 
rebellion to the interpretations of others, or of Muslims themselves. 
He offered a lengthy interpretation of his own on the nature of the 
Qur'an, stating: 


The plain meaning of the Kurdn is, that the followers of Islam 
shall reduce the whole earth to obedience, giving to the conquered 
the choice of conversion, of a submission almost amounting to 
slavery, or of death. The Kurdn was written, however, to suit, not 
the exigencies of a modern nation, but the local necessities of a 
warring Arabian tribe in its successive vicissitudes as a persecuted, 
an aggressive, and a triumphant sect. The rugged hostility and 
fanaticism of the Kuraén have been smoothed down by many 
generations of scholiasts and interpreters; and from its one-sided, 
passionate bigotry, a not unsymmetrical system of civil polity has 
evolved. Many of the Prophet’s precepts on Holy War have, 
however, found their way unaltered into the formulated 
Muhammadan Law.*° 


Hunter conceived a “rugged hostility and fanaticism” as endemically 
Qur’anic, but which had, over time, been domesticated by the 
generations of Muslim scholars that succeeded its appearance and 
promulgation. This domestication did not apply, however, to the arena 
of jihad: the original harshness of the text remains unchanged, to 
Hunter’s conceptualization and interpretation, when it comes to this 
particular concept. Despite his almost crass description of the text as 
hostile and bent toward the fanatical, Hunter held that it was open to 
interpretation, and he clearly insinuated that Muslims adapted it to 
modern eras, thereby creating, in his terms, a “civil polity.” Put 
differently, Hunter explained the historical context of the Qur’an, 
imagined that Muslims had worked to interpret it so as to make it fit an 
evolving modern era, and yet maintained that Muhammad’s 
conceptualizations of Holy War persisted, without alteration, in 
contemporary Muslim law.°' 

In light of his various roles as a British subject, “demi-official,”*” and 
later official Hunter would be concerned in numerous publications with 
the potential for rebellions, revolts, uprisings, dissatisfaction, and 
dissent in the colony and Empire. In the case of Indian Musalmans, his 
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roles as historian and statistician of regions undergoing shifts in British 
control would narrow his vision, and structure his writing, to focus on 
efficiencies of empire. Similarly, war is a common enemy of rulers, and 
avoiding it was a preoccupation of British colonial and imperial powers; 
thus, we may find Hunter’s focus on jihad unremarkable as well. 
However, holy war as a divinely inspired or divinely mandated act of 
devotion poses a distinct challenge to an author looking, as his 
dedication, preface, and introduction suggested, to: 


bring out in clear relief the past history and present requirements 
of a persistently belligerent class — of a class whom successive 
Governments have declared to be a source of permanent danger to 


the Indian Empire.°? 


Muslims were a permanent danger, and his work was set up to illuminate 
courses of actions, what he termed “present requirements.” Part of 
illuminating the problem was to focus, with a clear eye, on holy war — 
the unaltered words of the Prophet, evidence of Islam’s requirement of 
submission to the point of slavery, and the permanent danger to the 
Empire. 

In his conclusions, Hunter asserted that Indian Muslims held, at their 
core, religious beliefs that demanded fight or flight responses to foreign 
tule. And the idea of holy war had a special purveyor: Wahhabis. Hunter 
commented, “Indian Wahhabis are extreme Dissenters,” comparing them 
to “Anabaptists, 5th monarchy men [...} Communists and Red 
Republicans in politics.”*4 He added that Wahhabis “appeal broadly to 
the masses, and their system, whether of religious or of politics, is 
eminently adapted to the hopes and fears of a restless populace.”®” Jihad 
and Wahhabis — the archetype of a fanatical sect for Hunter — form a 
gathering perfect storm: religious obligation, religious interpretation, and 
religious resistance all neatly packaged within an exhortation to revolt. 

Hunter again called attention to specific legal reasoning and 
pronouncements, fatwas. He reckoned that the majority of Muslims 
would follow the abovementioned legal interpretation — that is, being 
ruled by infidels demanded that Muslims fight or emigrate. This 
conviction did not deter Hunter from examining dissenting voices, 
however. He cited two “distinct sets” of legal decisions that he claimed 
“have been of late the most conspicuous in proclaiming that they are under 
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no religious obligation to wage war against the Queen.”*° One of these 
juridical proclamations came from Calcutta, the largest city in Bengal, 
where Hunter was stationed for most of his career. This important 
imperial city and trade capital had a thriving Muslim community, and 
Hunter was keen to examine its interpretation. He wrote: 


The Calcutta Doctors declare India to be a country of Islam [dar- 
ul-islam}, and conclude that religious rebellion is therefore 
unlawful. This result must be accepted as alike satisfactory to the 
well-to-do Muhammadans, whom it saves from the peril of 
contributing to the Fanatical Camp on our Frontier, and gratifying 
to ourselves, as proving that the Law and the Prophets can be 


utilised on the side of loyalty as well as on the side of sedition.*” 


The Calcutta legal decision cuts against that stated above; rather 
than finding British rule to indicate a state of infidels and war, dar-ul- 
harb, these legal scholars declared that India was in fact the opposite, 
dar-ul-islam, a country of Islam, of peace. At a glance, the Calcutta 
ruling would seem to have pleased Britons, as it offered an Islamic 
pronouncement that supported their (peaceable) rule. Additionally, 
one might think Britons would be pleased because Muslim elites and 
leaders sought to stem those Muslims who thought otherwise — the 
Calcutta ruling ought to have marked these Muslims as loyal 
supporters, if not outright allies. For Hunter, while the fatwa was a 
positive sign for the British, its origin demanded a strenuous 
qualification to its legitimacy: it reflected the opinion of “well-to-do” 
Muslims, and not, as he continued on to state, “the Fanatical masses,” 
the majority of Indian Muslims.°* 

Hunter chose which Muslim authorities and authoritative texts 
carried weight and dismissed the very evidence he seemed to seek — and, 
as a result, he failed to identify the possibility of loyal Muslims. Despite 
commending this ruling and suggesting it was to be regarded well by his 
fellow Britons, he forcefully doubted its efficacy and reach. He argued, 
“It would be a political blunder for us to accept without inquiry the 
views of the Muhammadan Literary Society of Calcutta as those of the 
Indian Musalmans.”*? The Muslims who sought out a fatwa seeking to 
clarify the status of British India in the eyes of traditional Islamic law 
were precisely the Muslims whose statements and findings were to be 
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interrogated. These elite, learned Muslims could not represent most 
Muslims, let alone a// Muslims in Hunter’s view. 

As Hunter suggested the Mohamedan Literary Society maintained 
only limited appeal and cache, he simultaneously proposed that this 
fatwa would fall upon deaf ears precisely because it was logical and 
reasoned. Hunter reasoned, “Extreme zealots of the Wahabi Sect cannot 
be expected to listen to reason of any sort, yet there is a vast body of 
Muhammadans, who would be guided by a really authoritative 
exposition of their Sacred Law.””” The Wahhabis Hunter both feared 
and respected represent the power of literalism: in their extremism, 
they were unreasonable, but in their authoritativeness, they possessed a 
clarity that appealed to the vast majority of Muslims. The Calcutta 
decision might be correct, or at least satisfactory, but it demonstrated 
neither a legal truth nor a solid anti-rebellion strategy, instead 
providing evidence that elite Muslims might be different from the 
masses and that the varied religious tradition could be used to either 
support or refute holy war. 

Hunter’s work in the remainder of this chapter — and the book itself, 
for that matter — looked to investigate the effects of zealotry on the 


MASSES. 


I propose, therefore, to scrutinize the Sunni Decisions with a view 
to ascertaining the effect which they will have on the more zealous 
Muhammadans; men with whom the sense of religious duty is the 
rule of life, and whose minds are uninfluenced either by fear or 
danger or by habits of prosperous ease [...} For it is no use shutting 
our eyes to the fact that a larger proportion of our Muhammadan subjects 
belong to this class.”' 


The majority of Muslims were fanatics: their religious duties, Hunter 
argued, ruled their lives, which were therefore unencumbered by fear, 
danger, or even prosperity. This is how Hunter questioned the motives 
and authenticity of the elite Muslims who procured a ruling that 
appeared to favor British rule. Favorable ruling aside, their elite status — 
their “prosperous ease” — did not guard against the inherent zealotry of 
their co-religionists. 

Hunter’s assertions, once again, do not merely represent one Briton’s 
opinion; as Gottschalk and Greenberg point out, he, “like many other 
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Britons, collapsed diverse Muslim movements seeking divergent goals 


in disparate parts of India into the category ‘Wahhabi.”””* 


Zealotry, in 
Hunter's writing, became identified with either Wahhabi movements 
or Wahhabi influence, which in turn were enmeshed with the Great 
Rebellion — and the lingering threat of insurrection posed by Muslims 
even after the Rebellion was put down. The proportion of the population 
with which Hunter was concerned, he insisted, was zealous, “uninfluenced 
by fear or danger or prosperous ease;” their zealotry relied upon the undue 
influence and patent appeal of Wahhabi ideology, even if Hunter could not 
demonstrate what Wahhabis were. 

The fascination with the potential rebels, the inherent disloyalty, and 
a religious propensity and obligation toward revolt became the central 
concern for Hunter as the Indian Musalmans continues. Where he had 
easily pinned Muslims as acting on the basis of religion earlier in the 
text, he portrayed the British forces as British or English, with more 
particular references directed toward official positions (e.g., magistrate, 
registrar). However, as Hunter approached the climax of his narrative, 
he began to reference Indian Muslims as threats because they were 
opposed to British, Christian rule; he posited, in other words, a clash of 
civilizations in the same sections in which he interrogated Muslim legal 
decisions. Despite having just cited a favorable fatwa, issued by the 
Calcutta law doctors, he lamented, “Yet the whole country continues to 
furnish money and men to the forlorn Hope of Islam on our Frontier, and 
persists in its bloodstained protest against Christian Rule.””” 

He added, “I am sorry to say that the effect of the Decision of the 
Calcutta Society on this numerous and dangerous class will be nil.””* 
The favorable fatwa is meaningless in this conceptualization: it cannot 
influence Muslims, both because they are dangerous and because the 


“ 95 
ruling, he later declared, was “erroneous. 


Favorable Ruling, Unfavorable Interpretation 


The Calcutta fatwa became a fulcrum in Hunter's analysis. He quoted it 
at length, and then systematically refuted it, often relying upon and 
preferring his own glosses of texts. The original fatwa was issued because 
the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta commissioned the decision. 
While legal rulings are often offered by legal scholars (here, muftis) on 
critical issues without much prodding, asking a question of a legal 
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scholar is a standard Muslim approach; the vast tableau of Islamic law 
(shari’a and figh) has been woven, over time, precisely because Muslims 
of various standing have sought out rulings as new situations, locations, 
or innovations arose. This is to say that the Mahomedan Literary Society 
was not acting strangely, uniquely, or even distinctively in seeking a 
ruling on an issue facing them in their time. However, it should also be 
noted that the ability to do so on such a hefty matter indicates elite 
status, and the publication of these results similarly underscores the 
relative power and prestige of this organization. 

Moulvie (maulvi) Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor (d. 1893)° 
founded the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, and he hosted 
monthly meetings of the group at his home; the purpose of this learned 
society was to “impart useful information to the higher and educated 
classes of the Mahomedan community” in “Oordoo, Persian, Arabic, 
and English.”?’ The maulvi, like many other elite Bengalis, held 
various positions within British organizations, including the Bengal 
Management Council and the University of Calcutta’s examination 
board. The British awarded him two titles for his service and 
achievements. The first was the title Khan Bahadoor, an adopted and 
adapted titular role customary in pre-imperial South Asia, especially 
Hyderabad; the second was Nawab, similarly a vestige of Mughal reign, 
later appropriated by British imperial forces and awarded to 
indigenous subjects of the Crown, much akin to the peerage system 
in the United Kingdom.”® The titles themselves are notable, 
exemplifying how the British maintained and used, for their own 
purposes, extant titular and honorific systems in order to mark locals as 
exemplary subjects in vernacular systems that communicated imperial 
prestige as well as demarcate indigeneity. Abdool Luteef was an elite 
Muslim, no doubt, but also one whose loyalty to the Crown was noted. 
Yet, despite Luteef’s formal — and positive — relationship with British 
imperialism, Sir W. W. Hunter dismissed, as we will see, the findings 
of his society’s inquiry. 

In November 1870, Abdool Luteef hosted the regular meeting of the 
Mahomedan Literary Society. The purpose of this meeting was to ask a 
most pressing question — namely, whether Muslims in India were 
required by religious law to rebel against the British. In the preface to 
published meeting proceedings, the anonymous author and meeting 
secretary noted that such a meeting was held because, 
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Some time ago a letter appeared in the English Newspapers signed 
by a Mahomedan Officer of Government employed at Bhagulpore, 
in which he congratulated himself and the public in having made 
the discovery that the followers of Islam are not bound by their 
Religion to rebel against the British Government. It was indeed as 
if the Mahomedan world were ignorant of that fact before; and that 
Mahomedans, who had in blindness been hatching treason and 
rebellion against their beneficent rulers, were to refrain hereafter 
on behind blessed with this new flood of light.”? 


The Society mentioned not Anglo-Christian Britons who had accused 
Muslims of being disloyal, but rather, a Muslim officer; the Society’s 
minutes sarcastically declared that, now that Muslims know they need 
not be disloyal, they could go on living “blessed with this new flood of 
light.” 

But while the Society chaffed at the very notion that such a 
conversation would be necessary at all, scoffing at the Muslim officer’s 
so-called findings, they proceeded to entertain this debate, seemingly 
so that they could immediately refute it. The author of the meeting 
minutes commented that the Society felt it “imperative” to hold a 
“public exposition of Mahomedan Law” in “which it should be 
proclaimed, that such a question as that which elicited the fatwah was 
not one which a good Mahomedan in British India should for a 
moment entertain.”'°° The Mahomedan Literary Society moved 
toward rectifying how Muslims were misconstrued by requesting a 
formal legal ruling (a fatwa), opting to weigh in on an issue they clearly 
thought was flimsy and iniquitous. 

The November 1870 meeting included mau/vi Karamat Ali, a Hanafi 
jurist, and his findings on the issue at hand, namely whether British 
India was dar-wl-harb (country of war) or dar-ul-islam (country of peace or 


101 a oe : 
), which in turn would indicate whether or not Muslims would 


Islam 
be compelled to rebel. He began with the ruling, stating “that, 
according to Mahomedan law, British India is Darul Islam, and that it is 
not lawful for the Mahomedans of British India to make Jihad.”'°? 
Karamat Ali added that “ignorant Mahomedans” had posed the question 
and that he only answered it at the Mahomedan Literary Society’s 
insistence. Even before beginning his ruling, the jurist indicated his low 


opinion of the question itself, and upon ruling, dismissed its legal 
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premise. The mufti unmistakably ruled that Muslim subjects of the 
Crown were not permitted to wage religious war upon their sovereigns. 
Despite this clarity of law and dismissal of the premise, he continued and 
observed that the conditions for jihad had not been met, citing three 
primary texts: “Fatawa Alamgeeree” (fata@wa alamgiri, a seventeenth- 
century text); “Darrul Mukhtar” (dar al-mukhar, a sixteenth-century text 
by Moulana Mahomed Alaudeen Haskafee Bin Shaikh Ali, mufti of 
Damascus); and “Fusool Imadee” (fusi/ imadz, c. 1254, by Abul Fatah 
Abdoor Raheem Bin Ali Bakir Bin Abdool Jaleel Murghinanee of 
Samarcand). we 

Mere months later, in its original printing in 1871 and in the more 
widely circulated 1872 edition, W. W. Hunter described this fatwa as 
deeply inadequate, and not as a dismissal of the necessity of jihad. 
Moreover, Hunter imagined not only that the ruling of Karamat Ali 
would be insufficient to sway the “numerous and dangerous class,”’™* 


but also that it was incorrect. 


Its [the Mahomedan Literary Society’s pamphlet} object is to prove 
that India is a Country of Islam and that THEREFORE Religious 
Rebellion is unlawful for Muhammadan subjects. Significantly 
enough, the word THEREFORE is omitted [...} still more 
significantly, the two most important Decisions, that of the Mecca 
Doctors and of Maulvi Abu-ul-Hakk, confine themselves to 
affirming that India is a Country of Islam, and most carefully avoid 
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drawing the inference that rebellion is therefore unlawful. 


At first blush, Hunter simply stated that two others, the Meccan and an 
additional maulvi Abu-ul-Hakk supported the Calcutta decision. But, he 
immediately countered this by adding: 


The truth is, according to Muhammadan law, the opposite 
conclusion would be correct, and the Mecca Doctors well knew 
this when they gave their decision. They affirm that India is a 
Country of Islam, and leave it to the Faithful to conclude that for 
this very reason they ought to strive, by war or otherwise, to drive 
out the Infidels who have usurped the Government, and who in a 
hundred ways have interfered with the practices and procedure, 


both legal and religious, of the former Muhammadan Rules.'°° 
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Thus Hunter — a Christian, a Briton — asserted his own preeminence as 
an interpreter of Islamic law over and above the trained, Muslim expert, 
maulvi Karamat Ali. 

He claimed that a ruling in which British India is, in fact, a country 
of Islam (dar-ul-islam) begged action: because the country is dar-ul-islam 
one must fight (presumably, to maintain this status). He directly took 
issue with Karamat Ali’s fatwa, arguing: 


The Pamphlet argues that India is still a Country of Islam because 
it was so under the Muhammadan Rule, and that, although now 
conquered by an infidel race, yet the three conditions under which 
it would have become a Country of the Enemy (Dar al-Harb, 
literally House of Strife) do not apply to it. These three conditions 
were laid down by the greatest authority of the Muhammadan 
Law, Abu Hanifa. The Tract quotes them, however, not from one of 
the older and universally received works, but from the Fatawi-i- 
Alamgiri of the reign of Aurangzeb. This latter text materially 
differs from the earlier works; and it is an unquestionable fact that 
the conditions, as laid down by Abu Hanifa and by the old 
authoritative law-books, do apply to India, and that, according to 


; . 1 
the orthodox doctrine, India is a Country of the Enemy.'°” 


These are attitudes that formed a majority mentality of Orientalist 
scholarship: the quest for origins and a prioritization of the original are 
hallmarks of scholarship about religion in the nineteenth century.'°° 
But the fact remains: Hunter asserted that his gloss of Muslim legal 
and religious texts was more accurate than that of a maulvi, a 
religiously trained expert who had, in fact, been called upon by Indian 
Muslims precisely because of his proficiency. Inherent in this conceit is, 
no doubt, the quest for origins and authenticity; perfectly authentic 
iterations of Islam from within a South Asian milieu simply do not rate 
in comparison to other “universally received” (i.e., central to Islam, 
perhaps Arabic or Middle Eastern) works. While other observers have 
noted the tension between Islam’s vernacular traditions and a scholarly 
and imperial insistence on Arabia as central,'°? Hunter’s work is 
perplexing insofar as it takes Indian Muslims as uniquely concerning as 
well as distinctive, but still renders Indic texts as inferior, unorthodox, 
and untrustworthy. 
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Despite holding Muslims suspect, Hunter deployed Abu Hanifa, “the 
greatest authority,” by his estimation.''® Abu Hanifa (d. 767) is the 
namesake of the Sunni Hanafi madbhab or legal school, and the Hanafi 
madhhab he inspired still maintains primary influence in Turkey, 
Central, and South Asia. Mau/vi Karamat Ali is named as a “Hanafee” 
jurist in the original publication of the Mahomedan Literary Society.''’ 
Hunter thus cited Abu Hanifa against the Hanafi mau/vi. Hunter did not 
merely offer the comment above, but also demonstrated how he came to 
such a reading by laying out a side-by-side comparison, of the original 
text and the text cited by Karamat Ali. Hunter, taking both space and 
careful explication, laid out key passages from the pamphlet of the 
Mahomedan Literary Society (Karamat Ali’s fatwa), which cited the 
Fatawi-i-Alamgivi and those found in “Sirajiyah Imadiyah and all texts 
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older than the Fatdwi-i-Alamgiri. 


Hunter used the pamphlet’s 
citation of the text from Aurangzeb’s era against those texts that were 
older, highlighting his emphasis on the original as the authentic. 
Hunter also offered his own translations and religious commentary as 
it suited his argument and interrogation of text; we could say that 
Hunter provided a scholarly and comparative close reading of these texts. 
He took as an especially meaningful matter the compared lines about 
when holy war (jihad) is called for based upon whether or not Muslims 
and recognized minorities (i.e., zimmi or dhimmi) enjoyed religious 
freedoms. He noted that the pamphlet cited the “Fatdwi-i-Alamgivi,” 
which ordains jihad when “no Musalman is found in the enjoyment of 
religious liberty, nor a Zimmi (an infidel who has accepted the terms of 
permanent subjection to Musalman Rule) under the same terms as he 
enjoyed under the Government of Islam.”''* He then compared that 
phrase to one in “an older text” which stated that jihad was ordained 
“when neither Musalmans nor Zimmis enjoy the Amén-i-dwwal.”'* 
Hunter then defined amdn-i-dwwal as “religious liberty,” following 
noted Orientalist scholar Henry Ferdinand Blochmann (d. 1878 cr).1?? 
But, religious liberty, he opined, did not adequately define the term. 


‘Aman’ literally signifies security, and the meaning of Amdn-i- 
dwwal is distinctly laid down in the Jémi’-ur-rumiz as implying 
the whole religious security and full status which the 
Muhammadans formerly enjoyed under their own Rule [...} The 
Aman, or religious status, which the Muhammadans now enjoy, is 
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entirely dependent on the will of their Christian rulers, and they 
enjoy it only in such a degree as we choose to grant. This degree falls 
far short of the full religious status which they formerly 


»116 
possessed.” °° 


Hunter focused on the conditionality of religious freedom in defining 
aman-i-dwwal. He argued that under their own rule — that is, during the 
Mughal Empire — religious liberty would have been a given; however, 
under British rule, Muslims find themselves at the will of Christians. 
Therefore, religious liberty is not absolute but qualified. The conditional 
nature of religious liberty compels jihad. 

Hunter then forcefully argued that whether British India was dar-ul- 
islam ot dar-ul-harb would have little effect on the obligation of Muslims 
to rebel. 


If India were still de jure a Country of Islam, this portion of our 
Musalman subjects would feel compelled to rise against us, and to 
make it a Country of Islam de facto. It is written in all the law 
books: ‘If Infidels press hard or occupy a town in Country of 
Islam,''” it is holy incumbent''® on every Muhammadan man, 
woman, and child to hurt and drive away the Infidel Ruler.’ This is 
so established a rule that the King of Bokhadra was compelled by 
his subjects to declare Holy War against the Russians as soon as 
they entered the Country of Islam. Indeed, if India were still a 
Country of the Faithful, every day some ground of rebellion would 
arise. Our religious toleration would itself constitute a capital 
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crime. - 


Interestingly, Hunter cited the annexation and colonization of Russia in 
Central Asia as a comparative, using the actions of Bukhari Muslims 
(in contemporary Uzbekistan) to demonstrate plausible actions for 
Indian Muslims. In this case the king, analogous to the titular Mughal 
emperor and lesser officials, was “compelled by his subjects” to revolt. 
This seems to suggest that the king himself was both powerless against 
the will of the religious mass and inclined to agree that it was religiously 
responsible to revolt. Similarly, it is notable that Hunter included 
evidence that implicated women and children, given typical British and 
Orientalist depictions of women, in particular, as in need of help — these 
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women are not in need of help, but capable and compelled to revolt. 
is the final line that demands real attention, however. Hunter asserted 
that tolerance — the gold standard for British rule, civilizational maturity, 
and even kindness — would itself cause grave dangers. Hunter argued 
essentially that whether India were a “Country of the Faithful” or a 


”'21 Tndian Muslims would find legal recourse to 


“Country of the Enemy, 
rebel, and therefore, even more worrisome, would be under religious 
obligation to do so. 

Hunter continued by stating flatly his concerns with the rulings of 
both the Meccan jurists and of Karamat Ali, represented in the 


Mohamedan Literary Society’s pamphlet. 


I therefore view with extreme suspicion the decision of the Doctors 
at Mecca, that stronghold of fanaticism and intolerant zeal, when 
they declare that India is a Country of Islam, but who, instead 
of deducing therefrom, as the Calcutta Muhammadan Literary 
Society infer, that rebellion is therefore unlawful, leave it to their 
Indian co-religionists to draw the opposite conclusion,—namely, 
that rebellion is therefore incumbent.\?? 


Hunter cast aspersion on the Meccan jurists and suggested that their 
ruling only superficially appeared safe and encouraging for Britons, but 
in reality encouraged rebellion. He based his arguments on claims that 
the region was filled with zealotry and fanaticism; in such a context, 
what appeared reasonable — even favorable — must be an illusion, which 
must, as he suggested, be viewed with “extreme suspicion.” Hunter’s 
comments dismiss the Calcutta decision, even as he admitted that 
some “easy going Muhammadans” would find the “erroneous” decision 
“acceptable.”'*? The easy going Muslims ceased to bear weight in such 
weighty matters, and in any case, what they found acceptable was 
roundly declared incorrect. Hunter dismissed not only the Calcuttan 
decision, but also the opinions of those Muslims who supported it; he 
made minor their status, influence, religious interpretations, and self- 
articulation, and he prioritized literal, “fanatic” glosses as authentic and 
accurate Islam in South Asia. 

Of note, as well, is the absent option: flight (hijra). Earlier in Indian 
Musalmans, Hunter discussed the possibility of flight as a legal response 
to inappropriate governance. He wrote: “The first duty of a Musalman is 
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religious rebellion; and to those who reply that such rebellion is 
impracticable under the British Power, they answer that the only 
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alternative is Flight. 


In the same early section, he quoted the Jama 
Tafasir (1867) as having proclaimed that “Flight was a stern duty.”'*” As 
Indian Musalmans focuses more directly on persuading readers of 
Muslims’ clear obligation to rebel, flight drops out as an alternative 
negative consequence of unwanted rule. I cannot pretend to know why 
this is the case, but I suggest that the conspicuous absence of flight 
(hijra) supports interpreting Hunter’s work as uniformly, problemati- 
cally focused on jihad. I will return to this fixation — and its 
implications — in Chapter 4. 

Yet, despite appearing to declare India destined for war and rebellion, 
Hunter hastened to add that because the East India Company had slowly, 
methodically, and incrementally established power in India, British 
Rule might be secure, after all. “The truth is,” Hunter argued, “that had 
we hastened by a single decade our Formal assumption of the 
sovereignty, we should have been landed in a Muhammadan rising 
infinitely more serious than the mutinies of 1857.”!°° Hunter claimed 
that the incremental process distracted Muslims, it caught them 
unaware, effectually rendering the change invisible. He wrote: “Before 
India had passed into a Country of the Enemy, the duties incumbent 
upon the Muhammadans in a Country of Islam had faded away.”'*” The 
gradual transformation from the Mughal (“Country of Islam”) to the 
British (“Country of the Enemy”) rendered British Rule a “status quo” 
that “the present generation of Musalmans are bound, according to their 
own texts, to accept.” !7* Interestingly, however, Hunter added that 
Muslim acceptance of the British government relied solely on whether 
the British could “maintain their status (Amdn) sufficiently intact to 
enable them to discharge the duties of their religion.” '~? Hunter warned 
his audience — fellow countrymen, officers, administrators, policymakers, 
and scholars alike — that it was incumbent upon them to maintain a 
ruling status in which Muslim subjects felt capable of performing their 
religious duties — or suffer the consequences, i.e., jihad. Hunter thus 
suggested that it was only through meticulous, wise governance — despite 
missteps and close calls — that the British were able to govern without a 
major, religiously inflected rebellion. Maintaining this delicate peace in 
spite of an unruly, disloyal, and volatile population only further 
demonstrated British prowess and righteousness. 
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In the wake of the Great Rebellion, Hunter articulated a Muslim 
minority bent toward rebellion and war. In describing Muslims as 
jihadis, in conflating Wahhabi or more literalistic Muslims as a/l/ 
Muslims, and in making central extreme legal interpretations, Hunter 
did not describe Muslims in India, but he played a large role in defining 
what Britons saw as authentic and normative Islam in India. Hunter 
crafted an Indian Muslim, meant to be consumed in London by Britons, 
for the purposes of proper, ongoing, and effective imperial rule. And, 
this writing was well after what many observers agreed was the total 
demise of the Mughal Empire, Britons still had to establish and cultivate 
proper imperial rule in the shadow of the great Muslim rulers; they had 
to wrest power and authority from Muslims in order to control them. 
Britons needed Muslims to become fully minoritized. 


Conclusions 


Hunter expressed a true fear with respect to the obligations of a religious 
community whose religion was, according to him, singularly consumed 
with obligation, submission, and obedience. Hunter’s claims to be a 
“demi-official” are misleading.'*° Although he asserted his lack of a role 
within the British official apparatus — and even the historical accuracy of 
that assertion when Indian Musalmans was published — it would be 
imprudent to place his work outside the pale of imperial data, opinion, 
or knowledge production. He served as a magistrate and a collector in 
Bengal, he was trained in Indic languages, and he wrote analyses 
commissioned by and for British use. Indian Musalmans itself was 
written at the behest of the Viceroy Lord Mayo. It is precisely because 
Hunter had status within elite British circles that his works, including 
but certainly not limited to Indian Musalmans, were treated as serious 
and accurate assessments of India. When Hunter drew the above- 
mentioned conclusions about holy war, holy war was accepted by his 
readers as a logical, factual conclusion, reflecting the utmost danger to 
and anxiety about ruling colonies and natives from afar. 

Indian Musalmans offered solutions to the vexing and still-looming 
problem of a seditious Muslim milieu. Hunter called specifically for the 
education of Muslims — especially Muslim elites, those who had 
previously belonged to the ruling class but now, under British 
sovereignty, had lost both status and access. He quipped, rather 
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pointedly, that the “former conquerors of the East are excluded from our 
Oriental journals and libraries, as well as from the more active careers in 
life.”!°! Hunter suggested that education was the way to solve a lack of 
purpose among this former ruling elite; he called for the establishment 
of schools, so that Muslims might gain “sober and genial knowledge of 
the West.”'** But he cautioned that while schools should be amenable to 
Muslims, the subtle purpose of their education should always be a 
dramatic decrease in the effect of religion on Muslims: 


Without interfering in any way with their religion, and in the very 
process of enabling them to learn religious duties, we should 
render that religion perhaps less sincere, but certainly less 
fanatical. The rising generation of Muhammadans would tread the 
steps which have conducted the Hindus, not long ago the most 
bigoted nation on earth, into their present state of easy tolerance. 
Such a tolerance impress a less earnest belief than their fathers had; 
but it has freed them, as it would liberate the Musalmans, from the 
cruelties which they inflicted, the crimes which they perpetrated, 
and the miseries which they endured, in the name of mistaken 


| 
religion.'*° 


Hunter bluntly and eloquently argued for education as the solution to 
fanaticism, for the outside reform of Islam by the virtue and values of the 
West. He suggested that Muslims ought to be made tolerant by being 
liberated from their own hostility, misery, and histories of mistaken 
religion. As embodiments of the West, Britons were both poised and 
uniquely able to foster the development of reform in Islam. 

Beyond imperial laws that formally structure inclusion and exclusion, 
the reign of information on its own contributes to minoritization. 
Hunter's ultimate inability to see Muslims beyond the mold of rebel, or 
to see Islam without its dire need for reform by the West, represents the 
process of minoritization — and its result, as well. In Indian Musalmans, 
Hunter’s ultimate claim was that Muslims were bound by religion to 
rebel against a non-Muslim ruler if that ruler did not meet her 
obligations. He acknowledged that Muslims were “bound by their 
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own law to live peaceably under our Rule.”!? 


However, he also 
dismissed the rulings of the Mahomedan Literary Society and concluded 


that the nature of India — be it a region of peace or war, dar-ul-islam or 
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dar-ul-harb — mattered little for Britons, as either case could, and almost 
certainly would, bring about jihad. 

Hunter’s claims about Muslims and his proposed solutions 
demonstrated not only epistemic violence'®? born of racialized 
colonial and imperial projects, but also the ways in which official, 
demi-official, and unofficial imaginations of Muslims came to bear real 
legal, social, and minoritizing fruit. Hunter effectively rendered 
Muslims subject not only to the Crown, but also to the Crown’s 
interpretations of and alterations to Islam, because of Muslims’ 
distinctive (and problematic) characterization. The process of making 
Muslims — and especially those elite Muslims who had recently 
enjoyed the perks of being rulers — into a minority, whose agency in 
public and private spheres was policed and reimagined is both a visible 
feature and consequence of Indian Musalmans. 

Hunter placed himself in the role of arbiter and interpreter of Muslim 
law, and when Muslims themselves offered a legal opinion, he disregarded 
it by following (his interpretation of) their legal system. By rendering 
Muslims — and particularly the accounts of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society and Maulvi Karamat Ali — inept, Hunter ascribed to Muslims a 
position of inferiority even within their own system. Further, Hunter 
declared that no matter the system, Muslims would be bound to rebel. His 
conclusions were clear: Muslims were a problem that demanded a 
solution, and his solution included educating Muslims so that they would 
become, in effect, Jess Muslim. 

Indian Musalmans stands as a powerful example of the minoritization 
of Indian Muslims in light of the 1857 Rebellion. In it, Hunter set forth 
a clear and well-researched argument that judged Muslim subjects to be 
inherently deficient by virtue of their religion. He insisted that Muslim 
subjects might be placated should their ability to practice Islam be 
maintained, but placed emphasis on the placation: on their own, 
Muslims would not — in fact, cou/d not — assent to British authority or 
tule. Indeed, on their own, Muslims were a dangerous lot, required by 
religious texts and law to rebel against any non-Muslim government, in 
any situation. Muslim voices were maligned and rendered ineffectual 
because even those legal rulings that suggested that loyalty to British 
rule was appropriate were themselves suspected, as Hunter claimed, of 
saying one thing but implying another. When Britain quashed the 
Rebellion and took control of India, finally, “the Muslims” emerged, 
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having been produced as a definable and unified group. As a whole, “the 
Muslims” came to be understood, as Hunter epitomized, as incapable of 
living peaceably as subjects of the Queen unless great lengths were taken 
to ensure a delicate balance of power, authority, and religious praxis. 

The Great Rebellion produced “the Muslims” in India — one unified, 
cogent group, and as Peter Hardy astutely states, for most Britons in 
1857, “a Muslim meant a rebel.”'*° While Britons may have produced 
and promulgated “the Muslims,” Indian Muslims — especially elites — 
took it upon themselves to voice dissent and trouble this unified image 
after the Rebellion. Famously, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan (d. 1898) offered a 
review of Hunter's Indian Musalmans, and in it, Khan challenged 
Hunter's findings, in scope, depth, and interpretation of sources. He did 
not take kindly to Hunter’s implications, conclusions, or accusations, as 
will be discussed in the following chapter. 


CELAPTER..3 


“GOD SAVE ME FROM MY 
FRIENDS!": SYED AHMAD 
KHAN’S REVIEW ON 
DR HUNTER 


Friend to the Mahomedans, as Dr. Hunter no doubt is, his 
friendship, as represented by his last work, has worked us great 
harm. “God save me from my friends!” was the exclamation which 
rose to my lips as I perused the author’s pages. 

— Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’ 


Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s (d. 1898) efforts to challenge, criticize, and 
clarify an “authentic” Islam are evident in many of his writings, 
including his response to Hunter's Indian Musalmans. In Review on 
Dr Hunter’s Indian Musalmans: Are They Bound in Conscience to Rebel 
Against the Queen? (1872), Khan offered a timely rejoinder to Hunter’s 
text. He questioned Hunter’s assumptions about Muslims, readings of 
key fatwas and other interpretations of Islamic law, and estimations of 
Muslim loyalties. That he stridently disagreed with Hunter may not 
surprise, but Khan’s writing is all the more fascinating in light of 
Hunter’s argument that people like Khan — that is, Muslims both 
loyalist and modern — might not exist. (Or, according to Hunter, if they 
existed, they merely inhabited a minority class of Muslims morally and 
financially above their majoritarian, rebellious counterparts, and were 
therefore politically inconsequential.) Moreover, Hunter expressly 
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denied the veracity of the very proof-texts Khan relied upon. Their 
“debate” may well be seen as a one-sided argument, in which Hunter set 
the parameters and Khan merely participated within those boundaries. 
Sir Syed’s reply, however, echoed in certain communities, English and 
Indian, Christian and Muslim. Khan did more than participate in a 
discourse central to the questions of Muslims, identity, loyalty, and the 
Crown — he helped shape it. 

In Review on Dr Hunter's Indian Musalmans, Sit Syed spoke directly to 
Hunter, replicating Hunter’s claims while refuting them. In this essay, 
as in others on the Rebellion and elsewhere, he delineated an Islam that 
was modern, scientific, and compatible with British rule. These lines of 
argument often validated his loyalty or his religion, but dismissing 
Khan as self-interested or as espousing a self-preservationist set of 
ideologies overlooks the effect of his freestanding writings and direct 
responses to others in discursive change. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s 
contributions to the literature about Muslim identity, loyalty, and 
belonging more than merit our specific attention. His response to 
Hunter's impactful monograph stands with statements by other Muslim 
thinkers as a challenge to depictions of jihad as solely representing their 
identity, as persons of faith, racially-identified subjects, and as members 
of a local (increasingly political) milieu. 

Khan is most often remembered for his role as a modernist and 
modernizer in South Asia during the British Raj. Sir Syed, as he is fondly 
known across South Asia, exemplifies the ways in which the formal 
transition to British rule affected institutions, religious modernism, and 
the formation of community identities. He wrote widely on issues of 
society, religion, and politics. He also wrote about and expressed a 
deep conviction of the merits of adopting and adapting successful 
Western educational models; the most tangible example of this 
dedication to blending Western education, science, and Islamic values is 
Aligarh Muslim University, the residential college he founded in 1875 
as Mohammadan Anglo-Oriental College. Sir Syed’s willingness to 
utilize British practices earned criticism from other Muslims — orthodox 
and modernist — as well as from political elites, both Muslim and 
non-Muslim. He was not opposed to British rule, and he had an 
established pattern of loyalty to the throne. The British formally 
knighted him in 1888, but Sir Syed’s royal title was not a convention or 
an honorific — nor is it irrelevant: he was knighted for acts of heroism 
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and loyalty, having assisted and rescued agents of the East India 
Company and British Empire during the 1857 Great Rebellion. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan is important not only because of his direct 
engagement with Sir William Wilson Hunter but also precisely because 
of his support for British rule in India. He managed to both support 
British rule and critique its methods, its assumptions, and what he 
perceived to be its ignoble elements. He managed to speak directly 
against pronouncements like Hunter’s that labeled Muslims as 
inherently violent or treasonous, while simultaneously decrying the 
effect of British rule upon Muslim identity, practice, and especially 
education. In fact, much of his work, including the founding of what 
would become Aligarh Muslim University, centered on religious and 
cultural practices, ideas, and books, but also attempted to apply 
scientific assessment to these realms.? He was a loyalist, to be sure, but 
throughout his prodigious writings and speeches he maintained that 
Islamic learning, Muslim cultural and religious practices, and British 
rule were compatible. In fact, it could be reasonably suggested that Sir 
Syed’s reply to Hunter served to solidify his argument for an educated 
elite cohort of Muslims while simultaneously situating himself further 
from the ruling British elite than he may have been factually. 

Positioning himself as more distant from British power than he 
may have been is, in some ways, an irrelevant observation, however. 
Sir Syed embraced an imperially defined version of modernity, one that 
prioritized “small-p protestant” civilizational values, but he did 
not forego his religious identity, choosing instead to make central 
this identity — at least in his own estimation.” Further, his writing, 
especially in Review, does rhetorical work that transcends his historical 
context. Khan challenges our assumptions because he refused to fit 
British definitions of an “authentic” Muslim: he asserted Islamic values 
and took drastic measures to ensure that they were maintained, while 
simultaneously asserting and taking drastic measures to demonstrate his 
support for the Raj. This confounds a conceptualization of Muslims as 
either “legitimate” — religiously oriented and thus rebellious — or as 
betraying the ethno-religious community in order to be “legitimate” 
subjects of the Crown. Sir Syed is thus an interesting study in identity 
and identification politics, knowledge construction, and rhetorics 
around minoritization and belonging — he demands and demonstrates 
Muslim agency while supporting British rule. 
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Despite remaining a loyal supporter of British rule in India 
throughout his lifetime, Khan did not indiscriminately support British 
policies and activities. It is certainly possible to read Khan as an 
apologist who tried to contort and conform his various identities into 
acceptable and comprehensible modes for British elites. This would be 
reductive, however, and may also miss what scholar Faisal Devji, echoing 
the renowned historian Fazlur Rahman, suggests is a relative gain for 
Indian Muslims: “apologetic modernity,” as Devji terms it, afforded men 
like Sir Syed the space, time, and relative freedom to slowly and 
intellectually define and craft “a moral community transcending the 
particularity of royal, clerical or mystical authority.”° Sir Syed’s loyalism 
and Muslim modernism were not at odds, and if we take Devji’s 
argument, these ideologies and socio-religious locations uniquely 
positioned him as an author of a “moral community” bent toward 
redefining authority. 

In this chapter, I examine Sir Syed’s analysis of the Great Rebellion 
and the subjectivity of Muslims in British India. I first explore his 
earliest writings on the events of 1857, Causes of the Indian Revolt (Asbab-i 
baghdvat-i Hind), to establish his immediate reactions to the Rebellion, 
as well as his concern that Muslims be unfairly blamed. Second, I closely 
examine Sir Syed’s Review on Dr Hunter's Indian Musalmans, a 
distinctively Indian Muslim critique of Hunter’s influential text. His 
writings highlight the ways the Great Rebellion fundamentally altered 
perceptions how Indian Muslims were perceived by Britons and Indian 
Muslims themselves. 

Khan’s loyalties to the Crown make his work an interesting site of 
dissent and assent, denunciation and acceptance after and in light of the 
1857 Rebellion. While challenging Hunter and drawing British 
attention to the Empire’s mistreatment of its Muslim subjects, Sir Syed 
simultaneously promulgated British conceptualizations of the Great 
Rebellion, Muslims, and loyalty. He employed religiously framed 
debates, arguments rooted in religion, and religious identifications 
to critique imperialism while maintaining allegiance to the British 
Empire. 

In the immediate aftermath of the 1857 Rebellion, popular 
sentiment identified Muslims as uniquely culpable; Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan’s writings reflected this historical and social context while 
contesting the depiction of Muslims as naturally rebellious. 
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Sir Syed on the Great Rebellion 


Khan’s rejoinder to Hunter was not his first publication related to 
Muslim loyalty generally or to the Great Rebellion specifically. In 1858, 
scant months after the first events of the Rebellion occurred, Sir Syed 
wrote Causes of the Indian Revolt (Asbab-i baghavat-i Hind), which was 
published in Urdu in 1859” and in English in 1873.° In the immediate 
wake of the Great Rebellion, Britons and Indians alike scrambled to 
explain — often for different purposes — what had happened, who was 
responsible, and how it might be avoided (or cultivated) again. Sir Syed 
penned Causes of the Indian Revolt in 1858, when some skirmishes, 
massacres, and rebellions were still taking place across northern India. 

Sir Syed’s essay is, in this way, a kind of first responder text: what he 
chose to prioritize in his essay signals not only what preoccupied his 
personal thoughts, but a conversation in which he was participating and 
to which he was responding. Causes of the Indian Revolt thus suggests a 
broader conversation than the later 1871-2 intertextual exchange 
between Sir Syed and Hunter. Though he refuted the implication that 
Muslims were inclined toward jihad and rebellion, Sir Syed wrote 
extensively on religiously defined or inflected trespasses against Muslims 
and Hindus. Khan’s writings demonstrated and reinscribed religion — 
and specifically Islam — as an interpretive framework for the Great 
Rebellion. 

Khan’s initial remarks on the 1857 Rebellion, Causes of the Indian 
Revolt, were republished and translated into English within months of 
the publication of his rejoinder to Hunter.” At the center of both texts is 
Khan’s call for Britons’ just treatment of Muslim subjects in the wake of 
the Great Rebellion. In Causes of the Indian Revolt, Sir Syed forcefully 
argued that the Great Rebellion was not jihad and that it did not 
represent tenets of Islam. He further contended that, while the rebels 
did not represent Islam, Muslims under British rule had suffered 
transgressions that might make rebellion appealing. Specifically, Khan 
critiqued governmental support of Christianity — perceived or real, tacit 
or explicit — to the exclusion of other religions, especially Hinduism and 
Islam. Governmental preference for Christianity, Khan argued, had 
eroded Indians’ trust in their Christian, British rulers. Causes of the Indian 
Revolt enumerated a collection of seemingly small infractions that, taken 
as a whole, indicated two things: first, a palpable shift, tied to the 
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changes set forth in the Charter Act of 1813,'° in the ways that Britons 
and the British government treated the population that it ruled; second, 
that these infractions were undoubtedly tied to religion. 

Sir Syed identified religion as a primary cause of the Great Rebellion, 
but he emphasized that acts of Christians and imposition of Christianity 
were catalysts. Winifred Sullivan’s use of small-p protestantism is 
instructive once again here: Sir Syed did not locate the problem in 
Christianity or Christians, but perhaps he did in small-c christianity, 
which is to say, the acts of a Christian majority in the name of rule, 
civilization, and proper behavior.'' Khan believed that the genuine 
causes of the revolts centered on a series of offenses that threatened 
Hindus and Muslims. Despite his passionate vocalization of Indians’ 
dissatisfactions, Sir Syed intended neither to defend rebellion nor to 
justify the behavior of rebels. Yet he adamantly maintained that the 
rebels’ claims and actions responded to vital wrongs that Britons ought 
to have known about — and correct. 

From the outset of Causes of the Indian Revolt, Khan maintained that 
Indians — Hindus and Muslims alike — were dissatisfied, disillusioned, 
and even affronted by British policies and actions.'” He remarked that 
the rebels largely came from disadvantaged classes “who had nothing to 
lose, the governed not the governing class.”'* He went as far as to 
suggest that Indians did not despise their foreign rulers, nor even 
foreign rule writ large. He argued: “we must reject the idea that the 
natives of this country rose of one accord to throw off the yoke of 
foreigners, whom they hated and detested,” and continued, saying 
“Hindu and Mussalman, all who have been under English rule have 
been well content to sit under its shadow.”'* Sir Syed’s text first 
established that Indians found themselves impinged upon by British 
tule, but did not collectively aim to cast off a hated enemy. 
He contended that Muslims were no different from Hindus insofar as a 
general sense of disillusionment was concerned, and thus he challenged 
in his first pages of analysis of the Great Rebellion the conceptualization 
that Muslims, inimitably, bore the weight of responsibility for anti- 
imperial revolts. 

While Khan linked Hindus and Muslims as similarly disaffected, he 
also pointed out the distinctive concerns for Britons raised by Muslims. 
He argued that Muslims were neither distinctively violent nor rebellious 
and declared: “There are again no grounds for supposing that the 
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Muhammadans had for a long time been conspiring or plotting a 
simultaneous rise, or a religious crusade against the professors of a 
different faith.”'? But, as he further developed the “compilation of 
causes” for the Rebellion, he contended that “there was little doubt” that 
Muslims were “in every respect more dissatisfied than the Hindus,” and 
so one might expect to find Muslims “in many districts the greater 
proportion of rebels.”'° Khan appears to have been sympathetic to 
British concerns, and aware of some of the initial and numerical claims 
that Muslims made up the greatest proportion of rebels. However, his 
sympathies did not shield Britons from critique. 

He listed grievances and trespasses against Muslims, committed 
by Britons individually as well as by British rule epistemologically. Sir 
Syed cited religion — and specifically Christian religion supplanting 
“native” religions — as crucially important here, even as he argued that 
Muslims were not banding together to wage jihad on Christians. 
He noted that Britons had not taken up religion as a focus of policy in 
their earlier days of rule, but that it had presently become a grave 
concern. “Hindustanees,” regardless of caste or creed, understood this 
increased focus on religion — in terms of conversion, and a diminished 
sense of freedom of practice — to be part of “Government,” either 
officially or unofficially. '’ 

A particularly salient example is the actions of Britons and British 
organizations, including governmental institutions, after the drought of 
1837. The drought and its related famine, dubbed the Agra famine, 
wrought devastating effects on the North-West Provinces. In what he 
calls a “conservative estimate” based upon extant primary sources, 
historian Sanjay Sharma reports that by the end of 1838 over 800,000 
people had died of starvation or illness related to the famine.'® Khan 
documented that in the wake of the drought of 1837, many orphans 
were taken in by British organizations and reared “in principles of 
Christian faith,” which he suggested “was looked upon throughout 
N. W. P. [North-West Provinces} as an example of the schemes of 
Government.”'® This sort of education and assistance to orphans caused 
great disconcert, as it aimed to undo their natural religions. “It was 
supposed,” Khan suggested, “that when Government had similarly 
brought all Hindustanees to a pitch of ignorance and poverty, it would 
convert them to its own creed.””° By centering orphans — paradigms of 
bodies in dire straits and dire need — Khan highlighted British altruistic 
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programs and placed them within the context of imperial persuasion. 
If the support of British governance was a system by which 
“Hindustanees’” religions would be altered, then this seemed not a 
program of aid but rather one of purposeful destruction. Sir Syed 
implied that British policies and rule would purposefully impoverish 
Indians in order to convert them to Christianity from their natural 
religions. 

Sir Syed foregrounded intersections of religion, religious identity, and 
institutional structures in his explication of causes of the Rebellion. 
He cited missionary schools in some regions, claiming that they were 
compulsory in some parts of northern India and that they were ruthless 
in pushing Christianity upon their students;’' he enumerated issues 
around language instruction, pointing toward differences in caste- and 
religion-affiliated tongues;* he brought up the “messing system” at 
jails, in which Muslims and Hindus were subject to eating food from a 
singular kitchen and preparation system, rather than having their 
communities’ religious dietary needs met;~° and, finally, he lamented the 
British approach to liberties for women, reasoning that such issues 
irritated Muslims and Hindus alike and inserted Government in the 
realm of family and religious comportment.”* Khan listed issues 
affecting religious norms and authority. 

As evidence of Indian discontent, Sir Syed cited the perception that 
British laws meddled in personal affairs, specifically referencing Act 
XXI of 1850, better known as the Caste Disabilities Removal Act, 
which altered the ways in which inheritance and taxation on inheritances 
functioned. Its primary purpose was to ensure that Christian converts 
still received inheritance and thus aimed to make inheritance laws more 
equitable.” Despite these aims, Khan stated: “This act was thought to 
have been passed with the view of cozening men into Christianity.””° 
The act targeted the standard and religiously articulated practice of 
stripping converts of familial inheritance rights.~” 

Yet Khan reserved his most palpable rancor for British missionaries. 
He contended that missionaries were a direct source of anxiety and upset 
for Indians, writing: 


It is commonly believed that Government appointed Missionaries 
and maintained them at its own cost. It has been supposed that 
Government, and the officers of Government throughout the 
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country were in the habit of giving large sums of money to these 
Missionaries {...} and thus it happened that no man felt sure his creed 


would last even his own lifetime.°® 


These are deep-rooted fears that not only pointed to culpability of 
Britons and the British government, but also expressed a simmering 
bewilderment and desperation. Most men, Sir Syed observed, assumed 
their religion would perish before they did. This is a terminal prognosis 
with Britons as the catalysts to creedal fatality. Britons were implicated 
individually, in the persons of officers who donated financially to 
missions and missionaries, and institutionally, as the British government 
was imagined to support missions. 

Beyond their promulgation of Christianity with substantial financial 
support, missionaries were particularly upsetting for Sir Syed because they 
did not follow the given norms of north India. Myriad denominations 
and faiths preached conversion, but in his estimation, those preachers’ 
audiences were their own communities — fire and brimstone was reserved 
for one’s place of worship, not the marketplace. For Sir Syed, missionaries, 
on the other hand, were supported by the government and conducted their 
proselytization in public arenas, like “markets [...} and fairs where men of 
different creeds were collected together.””? He nimbly wove a critique of 
missionaries with one of British rule, reporting that these public displays 
of missionizing were often “attended by police,”*° thus benefiting from 
governmental protection to missionaries even in periods when 
proselytizing was formally discouraged.** 

Sir Syed also lamented that missionaries did not limit their public 
pronouncements to their own texts, but instead: 


In violent and measured language they attacked the followers and 
holy places of other creeds: annoying, and insulting beyond 
expression the feelings of those who listened to them. In this way, 
too, the seeds of discontent were sown deep in the hearts of the 
people.* ' 


Khan brings to the fore the reckless way Britons treated followers of 
Indian religions. In the immediate aftermath of the revolts and 
massacres, Sir Syed considered trespasses to religious sensibilities to 
incite revolutionary ideologies and supporters; he argued that whether 
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these trespasses were insensitive or calculated, they yielded an insulted 
populace and courted revolt. 

Of course, in Causes of the Indian Revolt, he did not ignore “non- 
religious” factors like economic and political disenfranchisement. Khan 
cited the “resumption of revenue free lands” as “most obnoxious,” 
specifically mentioning Sir Thomas Munro — whose testimony is 
likewise cited as part of the East India Company charter hearings®’ — 
and the Duke of Wellington as perpetrators of these policies and the 
troubles they wrought.** He suggested that these economic policies — 
taken together with the religiously inflected grievances listed above — 
stood to prove that the English simply did not understand their subjects. 
Of course, some of these economic policies were an affront precisely 
because they impeded upon religious laws or customs, as in the case of 
inheritance laws. He lamented that no Briton wanted to know his 
subjects, because “almost all look forward to retirement in their native 
land and seldom settle for good amongst the natives of India.”*? Khan 
critiqued the problems of repatriation — of Britons never being nor 
becoming Indian, always remaining strangers in a strange land. Sir Syed 
concluded his relatively brief Causes of the Indian Revolt with an 
exhortation to better rule: “When by the Divine Will, Hindustan 
became an appendage of the Crown of Great Britain, it was the duty of 
Government to enquire into and lessen as much as possible the sufferings 
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of its subjects.”” 


Khan appealed to a British understanding of a social 
contract as a way to exhort his readers to see the Rebellion as a complex 
web of issues of religion, economics, and politics, and all of the 
overlapping interactions between these fluid categories. 

Causes of the Indian Revolt articulated Sir Syed’s reasoned supports and 
critiques of the British and the Rebellion alike. It was a well-cited 
essay,” and the 1873 English translation contained an appendix of 
official documents. For example, it included an infamous 1855 letter 
by E. Edmond, a British missionary stationed in Calcutta, which 
highlighted official attitudes toward conversion, namely, that the 
British Empire ought to be entirely Christian.*® It also contained the 
lieutenant governor of Bengal’s reply to disquiet among Hindus and 
Muslims caused by missionaries, in which he denounced Edmond’s 
and other missionaries’ unsanctioned writings and proclamations and 
attempted to assuage local unease.*” In the text, Khan engaged these 
authors as evidence that Britons, officially and unofficially, were culpable 
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for offending Indians by saying too much, as in the case of Edmond, 
and by offering too little far too late, as in the case of the lieutenant 
governor. Unlike Hunter, Khan does not represent the disquiet in a 
framework dominated by religious pronouncements (fatwas) about the 
rights of Britons to rule nor did he spend much time on particular 
theological points, like technicalities of debates about jihad, dar-ul- 
islam, or dar-ul-harb. 

Sir Syed did in fact write at some length about jihad in Causes of the 
Indian Revolt, more to refute jihad’s centrality to the revolt than to 
identify it as a primary factor. Although he did not specifically 
address other commentaries on the Rebellion, his tone, the structure 
of the argument, and the defensiveness of certain positions indicate 
that Sir Syed was arguing against positions that were widely 
disseminated and well-known. Both jihad and its imbrication with the 
viability and possibility of Muslim subjecthood are paramount in 
Sir Syed’s writings on the Rebellion. Sir Syed’s reflections on the 
Great Rebellion address both the problems in Britons’ definitions and 
understandings of jihad as well as corresponding conclusions about 
Indian Muslim subjecthood. In both Causes of the Indian Revolt and 
Review on Dr Hunter's Indian Musalmans, Sit Syed maintained that 
Britons’ falsely construed requirement of jihad broadly and as a 
catalyst for the Rebellion in particular led to the equally false notion 
that Indian Muslims were inherently predisposed toward rebellion and 
thus unfit subjects. 

Sir Syed bluntly declared all acts committed by Muslims during 
the Rebellion to be outside the pale of Islam and counter to all its 
precepts. In Causes of the Indian Revolt, he wrote: “The Mahomedans 
did not contemplate Jehad against the Christians prior to outbreak 
[of rebellion}.”*° He added: 


None of the acts committed by the Mahomedan rebels during the 
disturbances were in accordance with the tenets of the Mahomedan 
religion. The Futwa of Jehad printed at Delhie was a counterfeit 
one — a large number of Moulvies who considered the King of 
Delhi a violator of the Law, left off praying in the Royal Mosque." 


Khan contended that the fatwa cited by many Britons as evidence that 
the Great Rebellion was jihad — which Hunter cited later, too — was 
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fraudulent.** In his introductory remarks, Sir Syed roundly dismissed 
the idea that violence inherent in Muslims or Islam played a role in 
causing the revolt. 

Ultimately, Causes of the Indian Revolt exemplifies Sir Syed’s initial and 
ongoing evaluation of the Great Rebellion, which foregrounded a sense 
of native religious subjugation to foreign, Christian power as a primary 
issue behind Indian alienation and unrest. Although he focused on 
religious issues, he was keen to demonstrate that issues of religious war 
were not at play. He strongly articulated that jihad was neither called for 
nor appropriate within authentic Islamic law, even despite Britons’ 
problematic curtailing of religious liberties for Muslims, especially in 
Bengal and other north Indian provinces.** Sir Syed did not disavow 
British rule altogether in this text or elsewhere, and neither did he offer 
his support to the rebels. Instead, he presented, in the months following 
the events of 1857, a reasoned attempt to explain why “Hindustanees” 
and, of those, Muslims in particular would find motivation to revolt, 
with the purpose of communicating to Britons what they seemed unable 
to hear previously. 

Many of the religious issues that Sir Syed identified as important 
causes of the Rebellion spoke to a British ignorance, whether willful or 
accidental, about the importance of religious mores and norms. These 
included like the messing system at prisons, which had previously 
allowed for prisoners to abide by Brahmin, casted food pollution 
laws as well as by Islamic dietary practices. It also included the 
conceptualization of proper public religiosity; Khan expressed deep 
distaste for Christian missionary activities in the marketplaces — not 
necessarily because of the work itself, but rather because of its location 
in a shared space. Khan also drew his readers’ attention to the more 
nefarious actions of the British during and after the Agra famine of 
1837-8; he implied that British officials failed to act during the 
famine, and then after it saw orphaned children as an opportunity to 
rear Indians in Christianity. Sir Syed poignantly acknowledged that 
both Hindus and Muslims feared that their religions would not last 
their lifetimes.*4 The 1857 revolts, for Khan, were not religious 
warfare, but rather the consequence of British indifference to religion 
in India. His work, geared toward a British audience, demanded that 
Britons take responsibility for their infractions against Indians and 
especially Muslims even as it disavowed the actions of the rebels. 
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When Causes of the Indian Revolt appeared in English, many Britons 
cited it as a particularly helpful view to “native” sentiments, and many 
suggested that Sir Syed’s account was especially valuable because of its 
reliability. He was well regarded and highly respected by British elites; 
while British observers did not accept his critiques as assessments as 
readily as those by British historians and commentators, his views still 
stood as notable examples of authentic Indian and Muslim opinion. 
For example, Lieutenant-Colonel G. F. I. Graham — a high-ranking 
officer and a friend of Sir Syed — later remarked, in his biography of Syed 
Ahmad Khan, that: 


Although some of us may not agree with Syed Ahmed’s ‘Causes of 
the Revolt,’ the pamphlet is exceedingly valuable, as giving us an 
insight into native modes of thought, and as written by the ablest 


of our loyal Mohammedan gentlemen.” 


He similarly reported the high estimation of Khan by his fellow Britons, 
who praised his courage and bravery, his truthfulness, and his manliness. “© 

Some 15 years later, in reply to W. W. Hunter, Syed Ahmad Khan 
revisited his assessment of the Great Rebellion and reexamined British 
insistence that jihad was its primary cause and that Muslims might not 
be able to live peaceably under British rule. His interpretation of 1857's 
revolts stayed remarkably consistent. This implies other consistencies in 
Indian and British popular understandings of the 1857 Rebellion: the 
ongoing characterization of the Great Rebellion as a disproportionately 
Muslim (or Muslim-initiated) revolt; Muslims as uniquely bound to 
their religious laws; and Islam as uniquely bent toward religious warfare. 
These issues — and Sir Syed’s refutations thereof — reappear with more 
vigor and urgency in his Review on Dr Hunter’s Indian Musalmans: Are 
They Bound in Conscience to Rebel Against the Queen? (1872). 


An Academic Rejoinder to Indian Musalmans 


By 1872, Syed Ahmad Khan was more than a famous persona; he was a 
well-established Muslim thinker, having given numerous speeches and 
lectures, and written widely on issues of modernity and modernism, 
science and education, religion and governance. In 1872, he wrote a 
response to Hunter’s Indian Musalmans (1871), only a year after its initial 
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publication, and the same year its reprint with updated preface — which 
Khan engaged — appeared. His response was in the form of a review — 
an academic critique and analysis of what was Hunter's academic work.*’ 
But this was not a hasty reply, nor was its intent to vehemently invalidate 
Hunter or his work. Rather, Khan’s Review on Dr Hunter's Indian 
Musalmans (hereafter, Review) was written to better express “Mahomedan 
feeling in India” in light of Hunter’s work and of “Wahabi trials” and “the 
murder of Chief Justice Norman.”“* Its audience, it seems, was specifically 
English: Hunter’s text was published in London and in English, and 
though Review was written in Urdu, it was published, reissued, and more 
widely distributed in English. In it, Sir Syed set about to dismantle 
Hunter’s argument point by point, and he assumed basic familiarity with 
Indian Musalmans. Khan’s Review followed the organization of Hunter's 
work exactly, in fact. 

In this rejoinder, Sir Syed quoted Hunter at length, and where 
appropriate, offered differing interpretations of Hunter's Islamicate 
source material, like fatwas and historical information. His tone is, 
at once, serious and flippant. At times, the Review reads like an 
impassioned, critical reproach of an influential academic text, and at 
other times, it is clear that Sir Syed was exasperated with what he found 
to be outlandish characterizations of India, history, Islam, or Indian 
Muslims. Despite speaking to Britons as part of his audience, Sir Syed 
did not shy from addressing their offensive stereotypes of Indians as 
ignorant, lazy, or stupid. He introduced his review by declaring: “I am 
aware that many of the ruling race in India are under the impression that 
English literature, both books and newspapers, seldom, if ever, 
permeates the strata of native society.”*? He added that “native society” 
was well informed on matters of “the state of feeling of the English to the 
natives, religious questions, or matters affecting taxation.””° 

Sir Syed declared that natives were neither uninformed nor unaware, 
and having established himself and others as reliable informants and 
critics, he launched his Review, He began a thorough critique of Hunter, 
one that dismantled not only the interpretations and usage of certain 
texts and evidence, but also the position of power from which he spoke. 
He argued: 


What books and newspapers enunciate is, by the general native 
public, believed to be the opinion of the whole English 
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community — official or non-official — from the veriest clerk to the 
. 1 
Governor General in Council — aye, even to the Queen herself!” 


In the preface to the second edition of Indian Musalmans (1872), Hunter 
had used the term “demi-official” to describe the work, and he had 
carefully attempted to distance his opinions from those of the 
government, claiming that he spoke only as himself and not on behalf of 
the British Empire — a disclaimer, as it were.” Khan took to task the 
very idea Hunter put forth that the general reading public, Indian and 
British, believed works like Hunter's to represent the opinion of the 
imperial regime (with good cause’’). Hunter represented the Crown 
whether or not he wanted to, and his work represented the thoughts of 
the “whole English community,” as far as Khan was concerned. Sir Syed 
thus offered not just a critique of Hunter, but of imperial power. 
While taking Hunter’s claims of objective, distanced scholarship to 
task, Sir Syed was careful neither to launch an ad hominem attack nor to do 
anything that might result in being accused of doing so. He wrote that 
Hunter was a “friend to the Mahomedan,” but “his last work [...} 
has worked us [Muslims] great harm.”*“ He was likewise direct about the 
consequences, implications, and what he perceived as sloppiness 
of Hunter’s often-bombastic language in Indian Musalmans. Khan argued 
that though Hunter “expressly states” he was only writing about “Bengal 
Mahomedans,” the provocative title, along with numerous passages, “gives 
us the general feeling of Mahomedans through out India.”?” Khan took 
explicit issue with Hunter’s very premise that his claims were limited, 
regionally specific, and rooted in observation. He added, with characteristic 
bluntness, a direct challenge to Hunter’s work: “I must raise my voice in 
opposition to Dr Hunter in defense of my fellow-countrymen.””° 
Despite his bold and direct critiques, Sir Syed acknowledged that 
his personal identity and relationship to Islam would be held against 
him as he challenged Hunter’s claims. He wrote: “The English, who 
are unacquainted with the general run of Mahomedan opinion, will 
probably deem me an interested partizan [sic}, and will pay small 
attention, or place little reliance on, what I think and write. This, 
however, must not deter me from speaking what I know to be truth.””’ 
Sir Syed understood the conundrum of offering his assessment: as a 
Muslim, he assumed a position of insider knowledge and familiarity 
with texts and attitudes Hunter had particularly misunderstood, 
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but, also as a Muslim, his very identity rendered him an unreliable 
interpreter. Nevertheless, Khan specifically addressed the same audience 
as Hunter, both in and outside India, and in this way, constructed a 
conversation between two learned elites. 

I submit that this was a conversation — unequal in its power dynamic, 
incomplete insofar as dialogue is concerned (after all, these are two 
freestanding textual statements), but a conversation nevertheless. Its 
rhetorical power is in the discourse it both represents and propels. Sir Syed 
noted his minoritized status and pointed out that such a status rendered it 
nearly impossible to alter impressions made by a member of the powerful 
elite. Further, he noted that Hunter’s assessment of Indian Muslims 
persuaded the Indian public. He highlighted the ways in which Hunter's 
work was meant for elite readers — likely elite readers in the metropole — 
and yet influenced readers well beyond London, including his “fellow 
countrymen.” Sir Syed’s Review demonstrates the ways in which imperial 
intellectual products (be they “demi-official” or otherwise) influences the 
crafting of imperialized identities, histories, and movements. In his 
Review, Sir Syed engaged with Hunter largely on Hunter’s terms. Even 
when denying the efficacy of his arguments, Khan did not fundamentally 
reject Hunter’s proof-texts, presumptions of a pan-Islamic identity, or the 
heavily textual or literal nature of Indian Muslims. 

Khan certainly found many faults in Hunter’s work, but Review is not 
a polemical takedown. It is, rather, a complex text that reflects and 
replicates normative positions on religion, Islam, and Muslims even as 
it attempts to problematize and clarify assumed misunderstandings 
about these very subjects. We can productively compare how Khan and 
Hunter utilized sources, evidence, and terminology to parse Muslims’ 
subjecthood and loyalty. To maintain specific focus on the primary nodes 
of analysis at work in Sir Syed’s Review, I do not follow his organizational 
structure, but instead prioritize his arguments. These include the 
problematic conflation of Wahhabism with Islam, and the construction 
of jihad as a central factor in the Rebellion; Khan crafts his chief 
critiques of these two issues by showing that Hunter’s glosses on Islamic 
texts are problematic, and sometimes incorrect, and by highlighting 
Hunter’s assumption that Muslims cannot be loyal. 

This pair of issues in Hunter’s work — first, an assumed relationship 
between literalist Wahhabism and authentic “true Islam,” and second, a 
textual requirement to rebellion or jihad — are not easily separated into 
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freestanding, cogent entities. However, both Hunter and Khan 
constructed this dyad, and in the process they produced a framework 
for understanding the Muslim subject. Khan’s Review attempted to 
disrupt Hunter's findings, but ultimately it failed to dislodge the inherent 
assumptions at play in such categorizations. Sir Syed’s text successfully 
dismantled Hunter's assertions, but it fell short of questioning the question 
of whether Muslims could be loyal subjects. 


A Legalism of His Own: Sir Syed on Hunter’s 
Use of Islamic Law 


Throughout the Review, Sir Syed examined — and finally roundly 
refuted — Hunter’s use of Islamic laws, be they specific fatwas or 
general principles like jihad or zzkat (charity). He offered line-by-line 
corrections of Hunter’s use of fatwas, specifically in terms of literal 
meaning and intention. Sir Syed criticized Hunter for misquoting 
Maulvi Ismail of Delhi’s Sirat-ul-Mustakim (1818).?° He argued that 
Hunter's fixation on jihad, and his catalogs of the instances in which 
jihad had been legally declared and supported by Muslims, had 
nothing to do with the British at all, but instead with Sikhs,”’ thereby 
questioning the specific threat Muslims posed to the Crown — Hunter’s 
titular concern. He offered a reading of Indian Musalmans that suggested 
a fundamental, egregious misread of the issues at stake: 


It appears the learned doctor has mistaken the word [jtehdd, which 
means ‘to use one’s own reason and understanding,’ for jehad, and 
consequently falls into the error of supposing that it relates to 
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entering on religious war. 


Sir Syed accused Hunter of mistaking the principle of engaged 
interpretation (jtihad) with waging religious war (jihad), principles 
represented by Arabic terms that derive from the same root but which 
have rather different meanings. He effectively accused Hunter of missing 
the point, and of basing his gloss on such an issue so pressing to his own 
argument on an error. This is not a benign correction; to my eyes, it is a 
full-fledged attack on the veracity of Hunter’s work. 

Sir Syed accordingly assessed Hunter's use of Islamic legal categories, 
moving to the characterization of dar-ul-harb and dar-ul-islam, the 
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distinction between countries of war and peace. “It is a great mistake to 
suppose that a country can only either be a Dar-wl-Islam or a Dar-ul-Harb 
in the primary signification of the words, and that there is no intermediate 
position,” he argued.°! He suggested (as he had elsewhere” and as others 
had similarly attested°’) that, in fact, India was “both at present.” 
Hunter’s fixation on whether the entirety of India could or would be 
deemed a space in which Muslims would be forced to rebel, on the basis of 
its status as a region hostile toward or supportive of Islam, did not resonate 
with Khan’s understanding of the legal parameters of such distinctions. 
Nor did it conform to Sir Syed’s standards of historical facticity: he 
accused Hunter of manipulating information to prove his point. Hunter 
used a fatwa by Shah Abdul Aziz (d. 1823), to demonstrate that India was 
indeed ina state of dar-wl-harb.© Khan accused him of missing the second 
part of Shah Abdul Aziz’s ruling, however, which defined dar-ul-harb as: 


when the power of the Infidels increases to such an extent that they 

can abolish or retain the ordinance of Islam according to their 

pleasure, such a country is politically a country of the enemy (Dar- 
66 

ul-Harb). 


Khan implied that this qualitative nuance — foreign rule was a nonissue 
until and unless it interfered with the practice of Islam — had not 
happened, and thus Hunter’s concerns were unfounded. Moreover, Hunter 
used this fatwa to demonstrate that India could and should be read as a 
country of the enemy in light of the official shift in 1858 in British rule, 
which is to say, in the aftermath of the Great Rebellion. Thus Hunter 
argued for greater vigilance after the British had decisively quashed revolt. 
Khan, however, did not understand this interpretation, and pointedly 
stated: “He [Hunter] also forgets the important fact that Shah Abdul Aziz 
gave out the fwtwa, declaring India Dar-ul-Harb, during his life-time, 
some fifty years ago, when none of the charges owing to which Dr. Hunter 
says India became Dar-ul-Harb had taken place!”®’ 

Sir Syed’s objections were not limited to Hunter’s legal and historical 
analysis or sources. He likewise found Hunter’s logical extrapolations of 
his own conclusions to be suspect. He wondered how Hunter could 
assert that India was indeed dar-ul-harb. Khan restated Hunter’s 
evidence: Mahomed Wajih and Fazl-ul-Rahman claimed that Muslims 
had stopped the basic practice of Islam because of India’s legal status, 
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specifically mentioning that Muslims had stopped praying on Fridays. 
Sir Syed rather disagreed with these assertions, stating that there were 
few requirements to make jummah prayers in any state of country, and 
cited the Hanafi, Shafi’i, and Wahhabi legal traditions to demonstrate 
legal continuity and consensus among these madhahib on this very 
issue.°? Sir Syed fundamentally stressed that Hunter had misinterpreted 
what dar-ul-harb meant and how prayers — the most basic observance — 
functioned. It seems that this lack of logical coherence within Indian 
Musalmans was jarring to Khan, whose tone in this section noticeably 
turned toward derisive. 

Sir Syed appeared similarly jarred by Hunter’s insistence that in 
either case — whether India was dar-ul-harb or dar-ul-islam — Muslims 
could at best acquiesce to British rule. In an attempt to demonstrate 
Muslims’ willingness and perhaps even theological disposition toward 
living under Christian rule, he cited the Qur’an. Sir Syed quoted a 
passage of which George Sale’s translation was offered in the Review: 


Thou shalt surely find the most violence of all men in enmity 
against the true believers to be the Jews and the idolators: and 
thou shalt surely find those among them to be the most inclinable 
to entertain friendship for true believers who say we are Christians. 
This cometh to pass because there are priests and monks among 


them, and because they are not elated with pride.’° 


It is worth noting that by utilizing the Qur’an, Khan rhetorically 
positioned his argument about the legal and religious wonts of Muslims 
over and above Hunter’s: Hunter cited only jurists, not the Qur’an 
specifically. There is, in other words, an authenticity claim inherent in 
Khan’s direct use of the holy text. 

He then critiqued Hunter and British rule, declaring that: 


Like begets likes; and if cold acquiescence is all that Mahomedans 
receive at the hands of the ruling race, Dr Hunter must not be 
surprised at the cold acquiescence of the Mahomedan community. 
Let us both — Christians and Mahomedans — remember and act 
upon the words of Jesus Christ: “Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do even so to them: for this is 
the law and the Prophets.’ (Matthew, Chapter VII:12)”! 
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Sir Syed employed the holy books of both Islam and Christianity in order 
to demonstrate first that Muslims could willingly and happily live under 
Christian rule, but second that the “golden rule” applied to all — should 
Muslims be treated coldly by the British, they were apt to treat their 
rulers badly as well. Such a move perhaps reflects an intention to 
compare Muslims and Christians on an equal footing, a comparison that 
routinely turned inimical in Hunter’s text. 

Khan seemed repeatedly befuddled, asking his reader rhetorical 
questions about Hunter’s misunderstandings, misreads, and mis- 
appropriation of textual sources, analysis, and quotations. It is 
therefore perhaps counterintuitive that Khan often did not disagree 
with Hunter’s factual assertions even while he eagerly countered 
Hunter’s interpretations of those facts. Sir Syed did not, for example, 
deny that jihad is a real legal category for warfare; he did not attempt 
to prove, as some have and continue to, that jihad properly refers to a 
struggle within oneself, or nearly impossible conditions for producing 
war.’” He did, however, strenuously — perhaps incredulously — 
demand that Hunter account for the supposed conditions in which 
Muslims’ ability to practice their religion had been so limited so as to 
merit warfare. He wrote: 


Now we Mahomedans of India live in this country with every sort of 
religious liberty; we discharge the duties of our faith with perfect 
freedom; we read our Azans [calls to prayer} as loud as we wish; we 
can preach our faith on the public roads and thoroughfares as freely 
as Christian missionaries preach theirs; we fearlessly write and 
publish our answers to the charges laid against Islam by the 
Christian clergy; and last, though not least, we make converts of 
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Christians to Islam without fear or prohibition.”” 


To back his clear assertion that Muslims in India enjoyed religious 
freedom, Sir Syed cited tangible and regular examples of praxis, both the 
masses who so terrified Hunter as well as of the elite Muslims Hunter 
discredited. Khan’s choice to conclude this line of argument with 
conversion was bold and effective. It is an undeniable demonstration that 
even the most controversial of religious freedoms — the freedom to add 
to their numbers, to recruit new Muslims — was safeguarded under 
British rule. 
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This powerfully written section of Khan’s rejoinder offered an answer 
to Hunter’s titular question — an answer given in a number of ways 
throughout Review. Sir Syed argued that Muslims were not bound to 
rebel because the legal categories of jihad had simply not been met. 
He clarified further in his answer to a hypothetical question Hunter 
posed in a footnote about whether, in the event of a Muslim-led invasion 
of British India, Muslim subjects would be doubly bound to rebel: first, 
because they were already bound, and second, because the invaders were 
Muslim and thus assured to offer a proper dar-ul-islam.’* But Khan 
allayed this reasoning altogether, and declared that British Muslims 
would be “sinners” should they rebel against the English and help an 
imagined Muslim invader.’? He wrote: “My reply {to this question} is 
therefore that in no case would it be the religious duty of any man to 
renounce the Aman {religious liberty} of the English, and render help to 
the invader.””° 

Khan disputed Hunter’s assertion that Muslims were inherently 
disloyal, bound by religious laws that entailed the obligation to rebel. 
Instead, he celebrated the religious freedoms granted by Christian, 
British rule. Hunter saw a necessary conflict with British, Christian 
rulers who were imposing new laws, regulations, and norms; 
fundamentally, he saw the very presence of the British Empire within 
India — and former Mughal India, at that — as an inherent challenge to 
Islamic law, and thus call to arms for Muslims. While Khan and Hunter 
agreed on the facts — the British instituted new laws, and their presence 
caused their new subjects to assess what these laws meant — they did not 
arrive at the same conclusion. Hunter ultimately could not see past the 
fact that categories of war, peace, and justified combat exést in Islam and, 
more precisely, Islamic law. Sir Syed not only demonstrated that legal 
conditions for jihad had not been met, but also argued for and from the 
perspective of the lived reality of British rule. 

Sir Syed noted, however, that despite these freedoms and benefits, 
hypothetical questions and answers were just that — hypothetical. 
“T cannot predict what the actual conduct of the Musalmans would be in 
the event of an invasion of India by Mahomedan or any other power,” 
and, importantly, he wondered if the British were making similar 
inquiries about Hindu loyalty in the face of imagined invaders.’’ Khan 
acknowledged a rift — perceived or actual — between Britons’ rule over 
Muslims and their rule over Hindus, pointing toward an understanding 
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of inequality or, at the very least, incongruity in how each religious 
group related with their government. Lest we assume that he thought 
the British wholly unfair or unjust, he stated: “It is not to be expected 
that Mahomedans, who are made of much sterner material than Hindus, 
will adapt themselves so readily to the various phases of this changing 
age.”’® 
categorical identity traits. In Khan’s terms, Muslims were “stern” (or at 


Like Hunter, Sir Syed saw Muslims as a distinctive group with 


least sterner than their Hindu counterparts) and naturally less willing or 
able to adapt to British rule. 

Nonetheless, where Hunter continually asserted that Britons had 
both unknowingly and purposefully injured the egos and persons of 
Muslims, Khan acknowledged these transgressions but denied their 
import. He wrote: “enlightened Mahomedans are perfectly aware that 
they cannot expect the same regard for their customs and for their 
system of education from a foreign government, as they enjoyed under 
rulers of their own faith.”’? Specifically, Khan mentioned that the 
abolition of the “Kazis” (Ur., gazi, Ar. qadi, lit., Islamic jurist) was a 
“grave political error” that nevertheless did not interfere with the faith. 
He added, “the better class of Mahomedans had but little respect for 
them.”*° There are classist assumptions at work in this sentiment, and 
Sir Syed’s regal ties perhaps shine brighter here than elsewhere: 
modernists like Khan often viewed gazis and other members of the 
traditional Muslim ulama with contempt. However, this does not 
necessarily capture the general Muslim public who sought counsel 
from and trusted the legal rulings of the qazis.”" Khan’s insistence that 
enlightened and better classes of Muslims existed demonstrates a sense 
of authenticity and real Islam — just as much as Hunter’s observations 
make clear a sense of authenticity and real Islam. In other words, 
Khan’s pronouncements assumed an authentic Muslim who placed 
little value in the juridical issues raised by Hunter, and they likewise 
imagined an authentic Muslim community not only of Muslims under 
British rule, but of Muslims writ large. 

Sir Syed asserted that some Muslims did not respect the jurists, and, 
more importantly, he recognized that a change in rule would have 
religious, economic, and legal ramifications. Khan’s fairly prosaic claim 
that Muslims might expect less regard for their customs under new, non- 
Muslim rule appealed to the reason of his (largely British) audience. 
In making this claim, Sir Syed subtly argued that Muslims ought to be 
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imagined as having a commonsense approach to Britons and British rule, 
something that Hunter left beyond their grasp. 


On Muslim Loyalty 


Challenges to Hunter's historical analysis, his problematic glosses of 
Islamic law, and his over-reliance on Wahhabism comprised a part of 
Khan’s Review, but he reserved his most withering critique for Hunter's 
assertions that Muslims ought to be understood as seditious and disloyal. 
Sir Syed highlighted a lengthy quote in which Hunter claimed that 
“fanatical” Muslims had “engaged in overt sedition,” but the “whole 
Mahomedan community has been openly deliberating on their obligation 
to rebel.”*? He followed the citation with an admonishment: “Now, I have 
no hesitation in saying that this is one of the most unjust, illiberal, and 
insulting sentences even penned against my co-religionists.”*” 

From this statement onward, Khan focused his critique of Indian 
Musalmans on the events of the Rebellion, as well as the legal issues 
that followed from it. His analysis of Hunter’s inferences about the 
Rebellion centered on Hunter’s misread of plurality, nuance, and what 
today we might call diversity, in belief, population, and law. Khan 
ably punctured Hunter’s arguments of totality, which typifies the 
conclusions of Indian Musalmans: the Muslims Hunter envisioned and 
produced in that work were categorically and definitionally violent, 
seditious, and suspect. 

Khan’s language deviated from fashionable ideals of dispassionate 
objectivity, and demonstrated anger, frustration, and occasionally 
exhaustion. In one passage, he described, with increasingly bold 
language, the ways in which Hunter was ill equipped to speak about 
Muslims, as well as specific instances in which Hunter had done a 
disservice to his subject. He wrote about Hunter’s inability to take 
seriously the fatwas issued in light of the Rebellion that deemed jihad 
inappropriate and undesirable.** He argued that Hunter was using his 
“imagination” to describe history and was “utterly wrong” in his 
interpretation of fatwas and jihad.*? Khan added sharply: “the learned 
doctor [Hunter] has shown little discretion in not sifting more 
carefully the chaff from the wheat.”*° 

Sir Syed addressed Hunter's characterization of the Rebellion as 
predominately Muslim by addressing the demographic data. After 
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1857-8, many Indians fled areas in which there had been violence and 
sought shelter in the safety of the surrounding mountainous regions; 
Khan and Hunter both pointed to this fact, which others later 
corroborated.*’ Hunter came to define these people as either part of the 
“border tribes,” original inhabitants of the mountains, or as willing 
participants in the Rebellion and jihad, especially the followers of Syed 
Ahmed Barelvi (i.e., Wahhabis). Unlike Hunter, Khan identified them 
as Muslims and Hindus of varying caste identities, and while neither of 
our authors suggested as much, we know that those who fled also 
included non-casted people (those outside the pale of Hindu orthodox 
categorization) as well as Sikhs.** 

Khan not only added diversity to Hunter’s depiction, he took issue 
with Hunter’s elision of such a plurality of identities. Khan argued that 
the existence of such a collective, motley band speaks to the problems in 
conceptualizing the Great Rebellion as jihad: “To assert, as Dr Hunter 
does, that they were there [in the mountains} for the purpose of making a 
religious war against the Government — composed, as their band was, of 
Hindus and Mahomedans of all castes and denominations — is too absurd 
for belief.”°? 

Hunter insisted that Hindus, non-casted Indians, and Sikhs 
participated in an inimitably Muslim religious war. Sir Syed, in reply, 
suggested that Hunter’s gloss on both Wahhabis and the Rebellion 
failed to fully account for historical fact. He held instead that the East 
India Company’s “mutinous sepoys” had caused the initial rebellion and 
instigated further unrest, highlighting the British’s involvement and 
participation in the events.”” Moreover, he took great issue with the 
broad strokes Hunter used to portray Wahhabi Muslims, and in turn, 
Indian Muslims on the whole: 


The border tribes had also a great deal to do with the many raids 
and cases of kidnapping, burning and plundering of British 
villages; but to lay all these atrocities at the door of Syed Ahmed’s 
followers, and through them to implicate the whole of Indian 
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Musalmans, is monstrous in the extreme.” 


As Sir Syed established, the “border tribes” were both a motley 
conglomeration of refugee Hindus and Muslims of varying castes and 
denominations, as well as the autochthonous groups who had made their 
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home in the mountains and foothills of the North-West Provinces for 
generations. 

The people of these “border tribes” or “mountain tribes” had a 
reputation for violence.°” Sir Syed readily ascribed to that perception. 
At one point, he even played on English racisms to make a point about 
these tribes and discredit Hunter's assertions about Muslims: 


Our author forgets the very important fact that these mountain 
tribes have been turbulent from time immemorial, that they have 
never allowed any peace to any nation living on their frontiers, 
whether so-called infidels or Musalmans; that they fought 
indiscriminately with the Mahomedan Emperors of Delhi, and 
with the Sikhs in Punjab. Like the Irishman at a fair, it mattered 
little to them who it was as long as it was someone to fight.”° 


Like the Irish, the mountain tribes were thirsty for fights; like the 
British with respect to the Irish, Khan and his Muslim compatriots were 
fundamentally unlike those from mountain tribes. Syed Ahmad Khan 
thus traded on extant imperial racisms in order to prove his point and, 
perhaps, to demonstrate his ability to be British — or at least in terms of 
status, minoritization, and racialization (issues to which we will return 
below). 

Not only did Sir Syed work to establish common ground with Britons 
by adopting a shared racism, he also highlighted Islamic legal sources, 
notably absent in Hunter’s work, that spoke directly to Christian- 
Muslim relationships. “Mahomed himself ordered his staunchest 
followers to take refuge in the Christian kingdom of Abyssinia,” Khan 
wrote, asserting that Hunter’s claims were “therefore as untrue as it is 
uncalled for” to say that “zealous Mahomedans could not remain quietly 
in British territory.” 

Hunter thus missed key texts and misused others: Khan specifically 
argued against Hunter’s use of Islamic texts, especially fatwas, in Indian 
Musalmans. He lamented: 


Now, I frankly confess that I am at a loss what to think of 
Dr Hunter. I can scarcely believe that he intended to deceive or 
mislead his readers; but at the same time, I can hardly credit him 
with such gross ignorance as is here evinced.” 
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Roughly halfway into his Review, Sir Syed admitted to his readers that he 
did not know exactly what to make of Hunter’s piece. He insisted that 
Hunter was too erudite to have made such glaring errors in haste or in 
ignorance, but perhaps too respected and well-known to intentionally 
deceive his reader. It is equally possible, of course, that Sir Syed here 
respectfully calls these very appellatives into question: if Hunter was so 
learned and commanded such cachet, how else might a reader make sense 
of his glaring errors except to insinuate purposefully false or exaggerated 
pretenses? Perhaps his confusion was not confusion, but a rhetorical 
strategy that allowed Khan to question whether Hunter's work should be 
trusted at all. His fundamental suspicion lingers across the Review, as Khan 
challenged Hunter's attempts at reading law, his stress on Islamic legalism 
and Wahhabism, and his reading of jihad as necessary and inevitable. 


On Literalism, Wahhabism, and Jihad 


Sir Syed was deeply concerned with Hunter’s conflations of “Wahhabi” 
with “Muslim,” and of “Muslim” with “traitor.” Hunter presented a 
history of Wahhabis in India, notably using language that reflects a 
Protestant gloss on historicization: he called Wahhabis “reformers,” and he 
referred to their revolutionary writings and actions as “reformations,” 
“noble,” and “a practical amendment of morals.”°° He went on to use 
the term “Crescentade” — an obvious play on “Crusade” — to refer to 
the spread of Wahhabi ideas and ideals in India, especially under the 
leadership of Syed Ahmed Barelvi (d. 1831). Hunter read Syed Ahmed 
Barelvi as a divinely sent leader, and he argued that “Indian Wahabis had 
claimed for Sayyid Ahmad the title of the great Imam, who should thus 
precede the final coming of Christ.”?’ Hunter imagined the Wahhabi 
movement as a crusade (“Crescentade”) to recapture India and its first 
leader, Syed Ahmed Barelvi, as a messianic figure. These conclusions — 
rooted in Christian theology and uniquely dangerous to the political 
leaders of India — dictated Hunter’s read on Islam. Hunter was convinced 
— or at least argued convincingly — that Wahhabis were reformers bent on 
(re-)establishing Islam within the borders of India, and that they would do 
so using jihad, which he rendered “Religious War.””® 

Hunter first appealed to his readers to see Wahhabis as distinct from 
traitors,” then implied and finally stated outright that Wahhabis 
spoke for and to the Muslim masses, which were, undoubtedly and 
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100 Khan dismantled these 


claims, focusing on the shift in tone and terminology, and pointed 


by definition, religiously bound to rebel. 


out Hunter's sloppiness in determining who and what constituted 
“legitimate” Islam. Khan wrote: 


Our author cannot be consistent for even five pages. More than 
this, however, he brings a charge against the religion of Islam, 
which, from all that I have proved, is totally unfounded.'°! 


Khan, as he did elsewhere in his Review, expressed exasperation with 
Hunter’s variations in tone, blatant errors, and incongruous assertions. 

In order to demonstrate its pervasiveness and historical reach, Hunter 
divided Wahhabi history in South Asia into five distinct periods, and 
Khan addressed each period systematically in his Review.'°* Sir Syed 
questioned Hunter’s sources, his historical periodization, and the events 
and people he prioritized within his schema. He was most critical of 
Hunter’s overemphasis on Wahhabism, as Hunter repeatedly stated that 
Wahhabi orthodoxy was rampant, a growing problem, and a prime 
oppositional force in British India. For example, Hunter stated that 
“Wahabi’s [...} orthodox position” spoke to the “great body of earnest 
Muhammedans” in ways that moderates could not.'°? Khan restated 
Hunter’s sentiments as such: that Wahhabi doctrine and speeches 
yielded “{their}] constant recognition, both in theory and practice, of the 
obligation to wage war upon all infidels.”!°* 

Sir Syed simultaneously dismantled Hunter’s overreliance on 
Wahhabism and pointed out his misinterpretations of Wahhabis in 
northern India. He insisted that Wahhabis encountered marked resistance 
as well as physical endangerment under Mughal authorities, and that in 
fact they had only gained extensive access to the public sphere under 
British rule. 


On the establishment of British rule, however, owing to the English 


principle of strict religious toleration, the followers of Ahal-i-Hadis 


again came to the front and preached openly and fiercely.'°” 


The principle of “strict religious toleration” to which Sir Syed referred is 


a set of Enlightenment liberal values and formalized practices, and these 
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took a number of forms in the context of imperialized India. 
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Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858 is a pertinent illustration. 


The Proclamation states: “none be in any wise favoured, none molested 
or disquieted, by reason of their religious faith or observances, but that 
all shall enjoy the equal and impartial protection of the law.” °° 
As historian of religion and South Asia C. S. Adcock suggests, the 
Queen’s Proclamation encompassed the key components of religious 
toleration: “freedom from persecution on religious grounds, civil 
equality with respect to religious affiliation, and freedom of religious 
practice.”'°’ British legal and institutional policies of religious tolerance 
created the space in which all members of minority religions — 
including Wahhabis — who had been previously restricted found voice 
and footing within India. 

Khan implicated the British in fostering the development of 
Wahhabi presence and influence: before their policies and principles, the 
Wahhabi movement had been limited by Muslim ruling elites, the 
unstated actors in this sentiment, the group to which Khan himself 
belonged and which Hunter dismissed as ineffectual and unimportant 
vis-a-vis the fanatic masses. Sir Syed challenged Hunter’s sense of 
Wahhabi history in South Asia, arguing that the blanket acceptance of 
Wahhabi interpretation by other Muslims, on which Hunter based many 
of his points, was at least fraught and certainly incomplete. 

Similarly, much of Hunter’s focus on Wahhabi influence in South 
Asia relied on his gloss of Syed Ahmed Barelvi’s role in history and 
Indian Muslim networks. Khan disputed Syed Ahmed Barelvi’s 
religious role, stating that he was a “leader of jihads but [...} no 
preacher.”''° Khan’s pointed remark questioned whether Syed Ahmed 
was a religious figure at all, let alone a proper authority. Yet still Khan 
did not completely dismiss Hunter’s argument. He continued to 
debate Hunter on his terms, critiquing Hunter’s gloss of Syed Ahmed 
as religious leader and Wahhabi jihadi. Specifically, Khan wondered 
why Hunter ignored the fact that Syed Ahmed did not pursue jihad 
against the British at the same time as Syed Ahmed and his followers 
declared jihad against Sikhs.''! 

Khan asked how one might read Syed Ahmed as a threat to the 
British if he had not taken up arms against them. Then, to demonstrate, 
he discussed how Mahbub-Ali did not sign a “proclamation for religious 
war” but told Bukht Khan “that the Mahomedan subjects of the British 
Government could not, according to the precepts of their religion, rise 
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up in arms against their rulers.”''? Khan therefore expanded the 
conversation beyond Syed Ahmed, in whom Hunter had placed such 
authority. In so doing, he proved two key points. First, that Hunter’s 
reliance on Wahhabism distorted his assessment of Indian Muslims. 
Second, that Indian Muslim uses of jihad were limited and had not 
historically been directed at the British — even in instances that might 
have lent themselves to such declarations. 

The literalism of Wahhabi thought that so intrigued and frightened 
Hunter was related to Hunter's writing goals, that is, to determine 
whether Muslims were bound to rebel. In Wahhabism, Hunter found 
what he thought to be ironclad evidence of textual, legal, and historical 
support for rebellion — simply put, jihad, religiously sanctioned holy 
war. Sir Syed took these claims seriously and to task, arguing that 
Hunter willfully misread the very texts he cited. Khan’s argumentative 
thrust was in proving Muslims’ loyalty, in unlinking rebellion — both 
broadly and the specific Great Rebellion of 1857 — from jihad, and in 
ultimately suggesting that the legal requirements for declaring jihad 
were nearly impossible to satisfy under British rule. 

A major issue for Hunter was the relationship between declaring 
jihad and the state of British India as part of the world (dar), as we saw 
above. Hunter simplified the problem of obtaining permission for 
jihad by suggesting that it was only about Muslims being subjected 
to the rule of infidels; he cited Abu Hanifa, the famed legal scholar 
around whom the Hanafi legal school emerged, and suggested 
that other Muslims like Maulvi Karamat Ali had missed the point of 
these legal texts entirely when they insisted that jihad was not 
warranted in India.''* According to Khan, Hunter had, for the sake of 
clarity of argument, omitted the parts of the fatwa that addressed 
whether jihad in India was sanctioned due to India’s status as either 
dar-ul-harb (a country of war) or dar-ul-islam (a country of peace). 
Discussing whether holy war was permissible and how one might 
obtain permission, Khan wrote: 


Had he {Hunter} added the words — ‘provided that the Musalmans 
leading the jihad be not the subjects of those Infidels, living under 
them in peace, and without any oppression being exercised toward 
them — provided that they have no left their property and families 
under the protection of such Infidels — provided that their [sic] 
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exists no treaty between them and the Infidels — and provided that 
the Musalmans be powerful enough to be certain of success’ — had, 
I say, all these provisions been added by our author, his rendering of 
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this doctrine would be correct. 


Hunter wanted to show Wahhabism in “its most terrifying form” so he 
“wisely omitted all these provisions.”''” Sir Syed thus continued his 
critique Hunter’s (mis)use of sources, and he accused him of 
misrepresentation in ignoring key prerequisites within legal discourses 
as well as conflating “Wahhabi” and “jihad”. 

Hunter had argued that while England held power in India, rulers 
and officials of all ranks would need to constantly and vigilantly 
maintain Muslims’ carefully balanced — but ever threatened — peace. 
Holy war was sanctioned, according to Hunter, because the British were 
non-Muslim, a rather tidy argument. Khan’s preliminary critique 
included passages ignored or omitted by Hunter, and thus complicated 
Hunter’s simplistic read of jihad and of the related fatwas that dealt with 
both jihad and the status of India. But Sir Syed took issue with Hunter’s 
argument not only because it omitted serious and relevant provisos, but 
also because it overstated Wahhabi influence in South Asia. Khan argued 
that “Wahabis could not {...} preach their faith [under Mughal rule} 
without great danger.”!'® He added that their very name indicated how 
much Indian Muslims loathed them: their self-given name “Ahal-i- 
Hadis” (lit., “the people of hadith”''’) was replaced with the sobriquet 
“Wahabi.”''® 

Hunter, in a section subtitled “District-Centres of Sedition,” wrote 
that Patna, a city and region in the contemporary state of Bihar, in the 
north-east of India, was particularly “seditious,” “rebellious,” dangerous, 
and delinguent.'!? He connected this delinquency to Syed Ahmed’s 
authority and ability to sway the masses toward Wahhabi ideas, 
including those of jihad. Despite conceding that money and recruits in 
this period did come largely from Patna, Khan argued that: 


It is very evident that not a man of these [recruits] was intended or 
used for an attack on British India; nor was there the slightest 
grounds for support during these three periods, that there was a 
rebellious spirit growing up amongst the general Mahomedan 


public in India. sis 
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Not only did Khan undermine the characterization of Muslims in Patna 
as overwhelmingly rebellious, he cast doubt on Hunter's claims on the 
basis of time. It made little sense that Muslims would rise against the 
British within the periods Hunter had outlined, because these predated 
the formal annexation of Punjab in 1849, a moment that did invite deep 
distrust, fear, and even violence.'*! Locating rebelliousness ahead of 
schedule, to Khan, seemed another example of Hunter’s overstatement of 
Syed Ahmed’s power and influence, and, more broadly, of Hunter's basic 
misread of Muslims in India. Hunter’s reading back into history events 
that could only have been hypothesized demonstrates a teleological bent 
to his writing and underlines a willingness to creatively reread history in 
light of the conceptualizations of Muslims he favored. This is a valuable 
critique, because, as we will see below, a similar process of re-ascribing 
meaning to the Great Rebellion takes shape around jihad, Hunter’s 
work, and its uses. 

Khan highlighted the analytical ellipses Hunter created by focusing 
solely on religious interpretation of war. He agreed with Hunter that 
young Muslims were recruited and were leaving their homes, but he 
insisted that truly devout Muslims, be they Wahhabi or not, had by 
leaving their homes definitionally “left their families and property in the 
care of the British Government, and their faith expressly forbids them 


we 
He took an 


taking up arms against the protectors of their families. 
especial affront to Hunter's characterization of these men on the grounds 
of law — religious justifications for war were, of course, not the only 
obligations put upon practicing, devout, or pious Muslims. 

Sir Syed did not limit his critique of Hunter to historicity and 
periodization. The next prong of his evaluation centered on Hunter’s 
(mis)understanding of zakat (religious duty of charity). Hunter 
submitted that because Muslims were required to contribute charitably, 
Muslim militias would be funded quickly and robustly; further, he 
suggested that a// Muslims were conceivably participants in treason and 
sedition, even if they did not raise arms personally, because they were 
doubly bound to religious war by zakat and the jihad itself.'** Hunter 
was distinctively concerned with the limitlessness of Muslim support, 
both in terms of men and money, and he tied this concern to the Islamic 
legal principles of charity and war.'>* He assumed that all charity would 
funnel toward jihad, implicating even the staunchest supporter of 
British rule in the mechanisms of anti-British jihadi activity. 
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On these points, Sir Syed commented, “one has to smile when reading 
Hunter's accounts” of the Muslim populace — adding, facetiously, that 
not all people live up to their religion.'*? Having levied a few sardonic 
jabs, Sir Syed seriously addressed the problem of characterizing zakat as a 
means to fund rebels or support jihad, obliquely or outwardly: 


So frightened have Mahomedans now become of being accused of 
aiding and abetting sedition, that in many cases men have 
abstained altogether from assisting travelers or any one else. 
Apparently, no Mahomedan can now dispense his “zakat” without 
laying himself open to the charge of aiding a jihad against the 
English. '*° 


While he does not support these claims with figures of any kind, the 
message is clear: in Khan’s estimation, many of his Muslim 
contemporaries had taken to abandoning the religious practice of charity 
after the Rebellion because of its association with jihad for the British. 


Conclusions 


Hunter concluded Indian Musalmans by offering a set of solutions to the 
“Muslim question.” His paramount recommendation was for Britons to 
invest in the education of Muslims, with the hope and express purpose of 
tempering the fanatical zeal he found endemic to Islam.'*’ Sir Syed, 
following Hunter’s organization, similarly concluded with a word on 
education. Perhaps unsurprisingly, he found Hunter’s strategy of 
abominable and thought it would sow seeds of resentment: 


If Government does not deal openly and fairly with its 
Mahomedan subjects, if it deals with them in the underhand 
way recommended by Dr Hunter, I foresee much trouble both in 
our days and hereafter. '7* 


Sit Syed championed educational reform, but he was adamantly opposed 
to those educational reform ideas proffered by Hunter that aimed to 
interfere with and, if successful, impede native religion. Of course, he is 
best known for his role as a modernist reformer, and correspondingly for 
his focus on education as a vehicle for the advancement of Muslims and 
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progress in Islam. While he disdained Hunter’s “underhanded” manner 
of singling out Muslims and educating them in a way that made Islam 
palatable to Britons, he argued that this educational reform “will 
certainly come to pass by our own exertions.”!~? Additionally, Sir Syed 
claimed that education ought to speak to “the evils that now exist,” 
which he saw as byproducts of a lack of “union and sympathy between 
the rulers and the ruled;” he saw Hunter's education as propaganda that 
would add to the problem, “widen the gap,” between these groups.'*” 
Reform was possible, and for Sir Syed, it was both desirable and 
achievable through education. Hunter’s methods, however, did not read 
to Sir Syed as genuine reform but rather as specifically hostile to Islam. 

Having accused Hunter of recommending underhanded tactics to 
solve real problems, and of ignoring Muslims who were already working 
on the reforms he so desperately wanted, Khan concluded by offering an 
insightful consideration of Hunter’s influence and the power of his 
rhetoric. I include his concluding passage at length below to preserve Sir 
Syed’s tone alongside his primary opinions: 


In conclusion, although cordially thanking Dr. Hunter for the 
good feeling which he at times evinces towards my fellow- 
countrymen, I cannot but regret the style in which he has written. 
I cannot divest myself of the idea that when he commenced his 
work, he was more imbued with the desire to further the interests 
of Mahomedans in India than is afterwards apparent in his pages. 
This Wahabi conspiracy has, I think, influenced his mind as he 
wrote; and he has allowed himself to be carried away by it. His 
work was politically a grave, and in a minor degree, an historical 
mistake. It is, however, hard, as I have already said, for one of the 
minority to attempt to remove the impression which literary skill 
like Dr. Hunter’s has undoubtedly made on the minds of the 
Indian public. This impression was as regards the native 
community, heightened by Dr. Hunter’s work having received 
the approbation of the highest functionary in India. I could not, 
however, in justice to myself and my co-religionists, have kept 
silence when such erroneous statements were thrown broadcast 
over the land. I have striven as much as in me lay to refute the 
errors published by Dr. Hunter, and although my efforts may have 


been in vain, I feel that I have done my duty.'?! 
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Sir Syed finished his Review of Hunter's Indian Musalmans by dismissing 
it as erroneous; exhibiting its inherent danger, regardless of its specious 
nature; and calling attention again to the ways in which his own 
minoritized status would mitigate his evaluation of the text at hand. 
Still, he thanked Hunter and acknowledged that Hunter had intended — 
as indeed he specified'®* — to further the understanding of Indian 
Muslims. As Sir Syed pointed out, Hunter simply failed in this regard, 
making grave errors not only in the political arena but in historical 
scholarship as well. And, Sir Syed drove home yet again his point about 
Hunter’s fixation on Wahhabism and the supposed “Wahabi conspiracy,” 
which profoundly shaped his gloss on India and Muslims writ large. 

The conclusion to Khan’s Review provides crucial insight into the 
historicity, politics of publication, and import of Hunter’s grave 
misunderstandings of Islam in Indian Musalmans. Sit Syed emphasized 
his own minority status, acknowledging the seemingly impossible task 
of a minority’s argument disrupting that of a ruling elite. Khan also 
highlighted the influence of Hunter’s work on elite readers — likely elite 
readers in the metropole at that — as well as on readers well beyond 
London. Hunter’s assessment of Indian Muslims also persuaded the 
Indian public. 

Khan described a need to disprove Hunter's characterization of Islam 
because of its “approbation of the highest functionary in India” — the 
Viceroy Lord Mayo had solicited Hunter’s words, giving them the 
weight of Empire, as Khan had stated earlier.'*? Sir Syed’s closing 
remarks on the Rebellion and on Hunter’s conclusions draw into sharp 
relief an ongoing academic critique of empire writ large, that is, a critical 
examination of the ways that empire limits access to the construction of 
narrative. Khan’s conclusion implies that some voices carry inherent 
power, and some do not. He referred to himself as one in the minority, 
and while we ought to assume this is a demographic comment, for our 
purposes and in thinking through the minoritization of Muslims it is a 
rather telling adjective: Khan was an elite, educated, loyal(ist) Muslim 
who still feared that, despite a carefully argued Review, his words 
definitionally could not be held in the same esteem as Hunter's. This is a 
savvy and erudite critique of empire, and one that acknowledges the 
ways in which many would marginalize his account. In contemporary 
terminologies, we might say that Khan acknowledged his relative 
privilege and disadvantage, and that he called into question the power 
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dynamics that allowed Hunter’s Indian Musalmans — filled with 


“ 9134 
erroneous statements 


— to be viewed as fact, but his critique and 
subjectivity with suspicion. 

Along these lines, Sir Syed’s closing critique resonates with 
contemporary studies that show the lasting scars of colonialism and 
imperialism on the colonized and imperialized, beyond legal or physical 
disfigurements.'*’ Khan described the indelible mark that authoritative 
works about India came to make on Indians. He expounded the ways in 
which even the erroneous historical assessments of Britons in power 
affected and altered the conceptualization of historical realities, and in 


d.1°° He certainly did not make these 


turn, the categories Hunter rendere 
arguments with the ardor of authors writing in later colonial contexts, 
like Franz Fanon, who famously referred to the process Sir Syed described 
as a “colonization of the mind.”'*’ Nevertheless, Sir Syed poignantly 
observed the myriad effects of Indian Musalmans and works like it not 
only on Britons’ conceptualizations of Indians and Muslims, but on 
Indian and Muslim conceptualizations of the history and views raised in 
these works — even of themselves. In short, then, Khan, a staunch ally of 
British rule, offered scathing critiques of colonial and imperial India. 

Sir Syed Ahmad Khan offered a response to Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, and this response offers us a glimpse at a construction of 
narrative. Both parties came to define Muslim belonging within British 
India, and both parties cited religion — religious texts, religious persons, 
and religious groups — to make their case. Furthermore, both parties 
highlighted two key legal issues: jihad and when it is justified; and the 
status of the country, i.e., whether and how a country can be pronounced 
as safe, appropriate, or accommodating for Islam and Muslims. The two 
differed with regard to which texts counted, whose words were most 
accurate, and how the populace might use (or ignore) various texts, 
pronouncements, customs, or laws. Indian Musalmans and Review, in 
short, epitomize a debate about religion. 

More relevantly, however, their intertextual construction of narrative 
is not a remotely perfect dialectical relationship, where the actors exert 
equal influence over each other or their audiences — as Khan so 
poignantly articulated in his conclusion. And, he was right: Hunter’s 
work garnered more attention and was considered more valid within 
the constructs of imperialism and imperial knowledge systems. But it is 
a relational conversation nevertheless. Hunter's analysis of Muslim 
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religious ideas set the conversation, Khan responded, often having cited 
the same sources, and together, they stood to define, redefine, and 
ultimately reify certain characteristics, interpretations, and emphases. 
This conversation elicited many responses and assessments, in its 
time and up to present-day scholarship. A number of commentators 
declared Sir Syed the winner of the debate while others sided with 
Hunter's assessment. Lieutenant-Colonel Graham, writing in the later 
part of the nineteenth century, decidedly thought that Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan had offered a “knock-down blow” to Hunter’s Indian 
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Musalmans.'* 


W. A. Wilson, a Canadian missionary, quoted Hunter 
and clearly supported his interpretations of Muslims; Wilson used 
Hunter’s conclusions as evidence to suggest that Muslims were 
unambiguously bent on the destruction of the British Empire and 
Christians. Wilson cited Sir Syed — but only to mark his failures at 
reforming a religion that ultimately could not be reformed.'*? In the 
mid-twentieth century, Bashir Ahmed Dar asserted that Sir Syed had 
triumphed, claiming — though offering no support for this claim — that 
“{Khan’s} was universally acclaimed, and the majority of the Anglo- 
Indian press of the day agreed with his point of view.” !“° Contemporary 
historian Alex Padamsee evaluates their exchange in terms of what work 
it did, and argues that Sir Syed’s attempts to rehabilitate Muslims in the 
wake of the Great Rebellion and Hunter's treatise, and to disentangle 
“Wahhabi” from “Muslim,” fell short.!! 

However, assessments that focus on winners and losers do not fully 
capture the conversation or nuance especially in Sir Syed’s work. Nor do 
these assessments provide insight to the ways in which Khan and 
Hunter's arguments align. Despite thoughtful and substantial critique, 
Khan agreed with Hunter’s underlying assumptions. Shortly after a 
particularly harsh set of paragraphs in his critique, Sir Syed remarked: 
“the purification of our faith and our loyalty to the Government under 
whom we live and serve are perfectly compatible.” !*? Thus, while he 
criticized Hunter’s conclusions, Khan also engaged Hunter’s primary 
concern, that is, the intersections of Muslim loyalty and the possibility 
of reforming Islam. 

Sit Syed both refuted Hunter’s assumptions and participated in their 
proliferation. By reproducing Hunter’s concerns, Khan gave them a 
forum and authority. He certainly took issue with the elisions of 
Wahhabism with Islam and of Islam with rebelliousness that 
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characterizes Indian Musalmans. But, in his criticism, he engaged — and 
even replicated — the alacrity with which Hunter moved between and 
among terms like “Wahhabi,” “rebel,” “Mohamedan,” and “Islam.” In 
fact, Sir Syed’s Review rather ambivalently took up the language of 
Hunter, criticizing not its use per se, but its interpretation. As Padamsee 
similarly suggests, Khan implicitly supported Hunter’s ultimate claim 
that British India was a foreign land for Indian Muslims, one that needed 
to be sorted legally — in terms of both civil and religious law — with 
great consequence.'“? 

Throughout Review, Sir Syed referred to Hunter as a friend. And, with 
friends so ready to disparage and allege grotesque atrocities, both real 
and imagined, no wonder Khan lamented that this was a friendship from 
which he — and, one assumes, his fellow Muslims — needed saving. “4 
For Khan’s part, his Review aimed to dismantle the troubling assertions, 
elisions, and accusations that defined Hunter’s Indian Musalmans. In 
many ways, he was successful: his writing in Review (and elsewhere) 
shaped responses to British rule that were, at once, supportive of the 
Crown and solemnly opposed to some of its disdainful qualities and 
policies. Khan’s Review gestured toward ideas that he would later pick up 
and develop far more fully, including issues of religious and educational 
reform and a purposeful Indian Muslim identity rooted in modern 
interpretations of texts, traditions, and the empire.'”? Yet, Sir Syed’s 
implicit affirmation of Hunter’s contentions, especially vis-a-vis jihad 
and the idea of a distinctive Muslim identity, served to reify and sustain a 
minoritized and racialized Muslim. As I explore in the following 
chapter, Khan’s Review helped to solidify the association of jihad with the 
Great Rebellion. 


CHAPTER 4 


REBELLION AS JIHAD, JIHAD 
AS RELIGION 


Few concepts have been subjected to more consistent distortion 
than the Arabic word jihad — whose literal meaning is “striving 
for a worthy and ennobling cause” but which is commonly thought 
today to mean “holy war” against non-Muslims. 

— Ayesha Jalal’ 


The Great Rebellion crystalized, catalyzed, and mobilized depictions of 
Muslims as decidedly militant, especially against foreign — that is, 
British — rule. Sir William Wilson Hunter and Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
established which Muslim declarations ought to factor into official (and, 
in Hunter's case, demi-official) policies and laws. The former adamantly 
suggested that “puritanical”* ideologies represented an authentic Islam, 
and the latter dismissed this accusation with evidence of modernist, 
moderate Muslims and their glosses on texts, events, and law. Both 
engage the concept of jihad — rendered as holy war — as a primary issue. 
For Hunter, jihad branded Muslims as distinctively rebellious and 
treasonous, and so was an issue of security; for Khan, jihad was a specific 
legal designation that was merited neither during the Great Rebellion 
nor against the British more broadly (even if, as he puts it, some who 
were “styled as Mouvlies” but who were actually “ignorant and besotted 
scoundrels” declared jihad legally sanctioned).’ In the aftermath of 
the 1857 Rebellion, as Britons searched for explanation and sought 
procedures to prevent such widespread revolts remain in the future, jihad 
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emerges as both a primary fixation and an obvious culprit. Muslims like 
Sir Syed were left to defend Islam, argue specific legal points, and 
discredit other Muslims in order to prove their loyalty — if not 
individually, then as part of a minoritized, racialized, and unified group. 

In the context of the Great Rebellion and in its repercussions, 
jihad was both a conceptual metric by which to measure the loyalty of 
Muslims, and, perhaps more importantly, how Muslims came to be 
known and understood post-1857. It is a key component of the process 
by which Britons minoritized Muslims, who were then bound by 
particular legalisms, literalisms, and allegiances necessarily beyond the 
pale of the British Empire. We have seen how the Rebellion has been 
cited as a watershed for British colonial history in India, and now we 
will examine the role of the 1857 Rebellion in both solidifying and 
manufacturing a particular distrust of Muslim subjects amongst British 
agents and scholars. After 1857, an imperial understanding of jihad 
linked — and reduced — Muslim actors and Muslim organizations to 
rebellion and violence. 

Both Hunter and Khan deployed jihad to define the post-rebellion 
South Asian landscape — most relevantly, to define Muslims and Islam. 
As such, both participated in a discourse that produced Muslims as 
minoritized and racialized, even as they disagreed. In fact, Khan refuted 
Hunter’s assumption that Islam sanctioned jihad for all Muslims, while 
still engaging within his legal landscapes. In this chapter, I return to 
Hunter and Khan as demonstrations of how jihad became a fulcrum 
around which the identity of Muslims was written, understood, and 
solidified as part of processes of minoritization and racialization. 

Race is a social construct, not a biological essential. In the nineteenth 
century, race was a primary way in which communities were imagined.“ 
European and American imperialists often grouped — and reduced — 
disparate people(s) by physical appearance, phenotype, and cultural 
practices, creating singular and subordinate “races.” Sociologist Zaheer 
Baber argues that in India “religious markers have been deployed 
historically not just to demarcate ethnic boundaries but also in the long 
run to initiate a process of ‘racialization’ of such differences.”” Race in 
India encompasses religious and ethnic markers — among others — 
because of racialization. 

Racialization refers, like minoritization, to the process by which one 
group becomes signified based upon embodied characteristics thought 
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to be inherent, immutable, and hereditary. A number of scholars have 
defined racialization as a dynamic process that relies on ascribed 
differences that are vital to social structures, with these differences often 
imagined in terms of biological difference (i.e., phenotypical traits).° 
Baber helpfully synthesizes leading scholarship on the process of 
racialization. He writes that: 


most social scientists would agree that race is a social construct 
that is sustained, reproduced and transformed through its 
intersection with institutional arrangements, ideologies and 


discursive formations, 
and that therefore: 


the work of essentializing entire groups of people with immutable, 
inheritable and quasi-biological behavioral attributes contributes 
to the process of constituting and simultaneously ‘racializing’ 
what might indeed be nothing more than cultural differences.’ 


I contend that for Muslims in India, minoritization was concurrent with 
racialization: as Britons seized control of South Asia, British imperialism 
reduced Muslims from a diverse range of ethnicities, classes, and castes — 
including those occupying the cultural elite — under the Mughals to a 
singular group endowed with “immutable, inheritable and quasi- 
biological behavioral attributes.” Despite vast evidence of a range of 
Muslim opinions and actions about the complicated legal matter of holy 
war, jihad became the metric through which Muslims were understood 
discursively and regulated legally. In short, the production of jihad as the 
preeminent identifier of Islam is possible because of the minoritization 
and racialization of Muslims. 

For example, after the revolts and siege of Delhi, Indians were 
expelled from the city. Hindus were allowed to return approximately 
eight months later in January 1858, while Muslims were banished for 
an additional year, only gaining permission to reenter Delhi in January 
1859. This differentiation in treatment reflects the finalization of the 
transfer of power from the former Mughal Empire, based in Delhi (albeit 
in a limited capacity®), to the British Empire, but it also signals a 
fundamental differentiation in the assumed loyalties and culpabilities of 
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Muslims and Hindus with respect to the events of the Rebellion, in and 
beyond the city’s walls. These disparities rely, in part, on notions of 
Muslims that collapsed multiple denominational, ethnic, class, 
linguistic, and casted identities into a singular suspicious minority 
whose defining characteristics were legalism, fanaticism, and violence. 

In this chapter, I trace the ways in which British imperial forces 
deployed jihad as a defining characteristic of Islam and an immutable 
quality of Muslims. First, I offer a brief overview of jihad. Then I discuss 
the ways in which Muslims understood and deployed jihad in South Asia 
during the nineteenth century. Finally, I suggest that as the Great 
Rebellion came to be seen primarily in terms of religion, Muslims’ 
religion came to be seen primarily in terms of jihad — a material product 
of Muslims’ minoritization and racialization. 


Defining Jihad 


“Few concepts have been subjected to more consistent distortion than the 
Arabic word jihad,” noted historian of South Asia Ayesha Jalal insists.” 
Similarly, Islamic studies scholar Shahab Ahmed remarks that jihad “is a 
word that has acquired a certain centrality in the contemporary Western 
conceptualizations of and preoccupations with Islam.”'® Use of the word 
jihad by Muslims and non-Muslims has, in recent years, grown so much 
that its presence is ubiquitous in contemporary global media, but its 
history, like any complex and centuries-old concept, does not make its 
definition as simple as its prominence might imply. Although thus far the 
majority of primary sources I have discussed have addressed jihad, I have 
yet to delve into its definitions. This lacuna is purposeful and highlights 
jihad’s contextualized — and fluctuating — definitions in previous chapters 
as well as across the long nineteenth century. Jihad’s imbrication with the 
Great Rebellion became more evident in the years that followed. 
Hunter and other British observers rendered jihad most often as “holy 
war;” and we still see jihad rendered this way in current media.'' But 
this is not literally accurate: linguists, Arabists, and legalists will readily 
and adamantly insist that jihad translates to “striving.” When followed 
by the phrase f7 sabil Allah, in the path of God, jihad conveys a sense of 
struggle in the name of God — but this “struggle” has included such 
disparate incarnations as war and spiritual purification of the self.'* 
Literal or figurative definitions of jihad alone cannot adequately portray 
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its meaning, and even if we could render a simple definition, what we 
would define is an overly simplistic aspect of a complex concept. What 
counts as jihad is as challenging an issue as any other: it is historical, 
legal, and changing. 

For nineteenth-century British imperial agents and South Asian 
Muslims alike, jihad was a religious legal concept as well as a potential 
outcome. Like any legal concept in Islam, it is addressed by trained 
scholars through relevant pronouncements (i.e., fatwas) that 
incorporate germane Qur’anic passages, sunna and hadith (examples 
and traditions of the Prophet Muhammad), and, in later texts, a 
discussion of previous legal rulings.'* Classical Islamic law manuals 
and compendia often contain a section that deals with jihad. However, 
these sections were not standardized in any regard. We cannot 
categorically assert that classical jurists either approached the term 
uniformly or agreed upon its use, merit, and deployment. As historian 
Michael Bonner notes, these sections within legal corpora were 
sometimes referred to as Book of Jihad, other times Book of Siyar (law of 
war) or Book of Jizya (poll tax), even as their content was similar; 
sometimes, alternatively, legal scholars wrote freestanding books on 
jihad.'“ Legal scholars did not necessarily agree with one another, and 
when they disagreed they did so for numerous reasons: on principle, on 
interpretation, and on logical grounds, as well as along the so-called 
sectarian alignments (e.g., Shi’i, Sunni, and others) or classical legal 
schools (Ar., madhahib; Ur., mazaheb) that were typically Sunni. 

Simply put, Islamic legal scholars have debated jihad in terms of its 
uses, definitions, and deployments, and these jurisprudential conversa- 
tions have been neither simple nor simplistic across epoch and region. 
As Bonner succinctly states, “jihad is a complex doctrine and set 
of practices.”'? Muslims have used jihad as part of state-building, 
in response to external threats and European colonial expansion and 
oppression, as a tool of destruction, and as a conceptual framework 
for self-betterment.'° Each of these broad groupings, however, has 
entailed lengthy debates about apposite deployment of jihad and its 
appropriation.'’ Muslims have debated whether jihad prescribes 
violence, what sorts of acts count as jihad, and who may partake in it. 
David Cook, a scholar of Muslim martyrdom and apocalyptic literature, 
rightly highlights multiple uses of the so-called “greater” and “lesser” 
varieties, helpfully tracing definitional claims in which jihad was 
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interpreted militantly, non-violently, and in ways that were “not 


»18 a : . 
Cook also demonstrates that jihad is predomi- 


exclusively violent. 
nately and primarily a militant issue, even as some historical and many 
Muslims today argue otherwise. Contemporaneously, conversations 
about definitions of jihad overemphasize a black-and-white conceptu- 
alization, where “war” is posited against “peace.”'? 

Nineteenth-century Muslims, too, discussed jihad and the attendant 
possibilities and obligations signified by that “struggle.” They debated 
whether struggle was violent, personal, or collective; they queried the 
nature of British rule and asked whether Muslims — in India and 
elsewhere — ought or were sanctioned to wage an armed struggle; they 
declared jihad’s utility and then shied away from waging war entirely; 
and some still insisted that striving to perfect one’s own soul was the 
“real” jihad. Historian Michael Bonner notes that the nineteenth century 
marked a shift in interpretations about jihad as “a body of juridical (and 
in some cases, apologetic) work emerged which defined the jihad as 
defensive warfare.”*° Bonner is quick to note that modernist Muslims’ 
pronouncement that jihad is defensive war elides the ways in which 
classical texts discuss both offensive and defensive warfare, and that 
modern jurists would tend to be undermined in this point by classical 
jurists. Of course, interpretation and application rely on contexts, and 
nineteenth-century Muslims — living overwhelmingly in colonial and 
imperial regions — read classical texts through these lenses. In other 
words, while Europeans (as we saw in Hunter, Muir, and others) often 
viewed jihad as proof of violence and fanaticism, Muslims in the same 
period not only made defensive and apologetic responses to these 
charges, but also seriously considered the notion of jihad as part of 
resistance to imperial rule.7! 

The major issues of interpretation centered on India’s status — namely, 
what sort of region India became under British rule and whether that 
rule impeded upon practicing Islam. The legal concepts of dar-wl-islam 
(a land of peace or Islam) or dar-ul-aman (a land of protection or peace) 
and dar-ul-harb (a land of war)? began to reign supreme in debates 
about the application of jihad beginning in the mid-eighteenth century 
and gained even more prominence in the early nineteenth century.”* A 
region in which Islam had ascendancy was deemed by clerics dar-ul- 
islam, a notion that was tied classically to early Islamic history and 
expansion, but which retained legal importance well after the classical 
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and medieval periods of Muslim political conquests. Dar-ul-harb, by 
contrast, referred to regions in which Islam had not yet spread or taken a 
position of primacy; in this way, dar-ul-harb marked territories that 
might merit just or holy wars." 

These terms effectively split the world in two, appearing to describe 
a rather stark dichotomy. In reality, though, most Muslim empires 
and, indeed, many jurists — especially Hanafi jurists’? — resist such 
simplistic definitions.”° To assume that dar-ul-islam and dar-ul-harb 
remained static from the earliest Islamic interpretations ignores legal 
developments in the intervening centuries. Similarly, overreliance on 
these concepts — as well as an insistence that they necessitate jihad — 
ignores other overarching legal principles.”’ 

Historian David Motadel remarks that: 


Throughout the imperial age, European authorities were confronted 
with religious insurgency and Islamic anti-colonialism. Across 
Africa and Asia, religious leaders called for holy war against non- 
Muslim rule over the dar-u/-islam. At times, this call was combined 
with the appeal for emigration from the colonized territories, 


. ws . 28 
drawing on the concept of Aéjra. 


Many Muslim leaders deployed dar-ul-islam during their experience of 
imperialism. While it is folly to suggest that all experienced or reacted 
to imperialism in the same way, in general, dar-ul-islam became a mode 
through which to think about the conquest of Africa and Asia by 
Europeans. As Motadel notes, these Muslim leaders traded on the idea 
that their lands were properly dar-wl-islam, but under current rule by 
interloping non-Muslims, their land was threatened to turn or had 
already become dar-wl-harb, thereby interfering with practicing Islam. 
As Motadel also suggests, one solution to European imperialism was to 
fight — jihad — and the other was to flee — hijra (emigration). Both 
Hunter and Khan pick up on the debate about whether India was truly 
dar-ul-islam or dar-ul-harb, and both weigh in on whether these statuses 
then necessitated a religiously articulated fight or flight response. 
Muslims reinterpreted and recast the notions of dar-ul-islam and dar- 
ul-harb, issues that gained urgency in the context of land-grabs and 
European expansion. Jihad, as a possible outcome of these designations, 
emerged as a concern across colonial contexts, certainly within the 
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British Empire but also for French, Russian, Dutch, and other European 
imperial powers. This is to say that British imperial officials expressed 
concern about anti-imperial movements led by Muslim religious leaders 
and based on Islamic doctrine; these concerns were not limited to South 
Asia, but instead applied across the multiple spaces in which Muslims 
lived under British control (including the Middle East, Africa, parts of 
the Caribbean, as well as South Asia). It is also to highlight a discursive 
similarity among European empires (primarily French, Russian, Dutch, 
and British), all of which experienced Muslim-led and religiously 
articulated insurgency.~’ Thus, there are two related issues here: first, the 
threat of anti-imperial movements, specifically those rooted in Islamic 
discourse; and second, a conceptualization of Islam and a Muslim 
identity as necessarily sui generis, or, put differently, a suspicion and fear 
of an intrinsic pan-Islamic identity.°° 

Pan-Islamism is a notion of unity that isolates Muslimness from 
culture and ethnicity — a notion that defies contemporary under- 
standings of how “religion,” “culture,” and “ethnicity” as categories 
operate, to be sure. However problematic such a conceptualization 
may seem, pan-Islamism is nevertheless a conceptualization of 
Muslims, at once authored and expressed by Muslims and used against 
them by others, which ideologically asserts a Muslim identity that can 
be divorced from all other identifiers. Most scholars cite the famed 
modernist Jamal al-Din al-Afghani (d. 1897) for first articulating a 
specific Muslim unity with respect to — and as oppositional to — 
European colonial and imperial rule. Political scientist Margaret Kohn 
observes that, for Afghani, “Islam is a necessary source of unity, identity, 


1 
3! Other scholars note the 


and mobilization against imperialism.” 
relationship between pan-Islamism and the Ottoman Empire. Azmi 
Ozcan, Ottoman historian, argues that the Ottomans used pan-Islamism 
as an important tool for state relations with European powers as well as 
internally to soothe ethnist and nationalist movements (e.g., Arab or 
Albanian) by uniting Muslims under one ideology.** 

Non-Muslims, too, engaged in notions of pan-Islamism, often 
drawing upon deep-seated fears of Muslim legalism along with those of 
geopolitical movements. In the early twentieth century, American 
Archibald R. Colquhoun summarized the history, as he saw it, of pan- 
Islamism as well as its aims. First he expressed — as Hunter did — an 
understanding of Islam as rooted in law: “Islam is not only religion but 
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law, and law is as essential to the religion as the religion to the law. 


Then, Colquhoun insisted that pan-Islamism was a diffuse movement, 
unlikely to provide “revivication” of Islam, and that the “best exponents 
of Pan-Islam [...} desire to raise the general level of their co-religionists 
rather to place them in antagonism to their environments.” But, he 
added, “the anti-foreign propaganda is the most tangible and most 


intelligible of the whole programme.”** 


For Colquhoun, who positioned 
himself as a representative Western observer, pan-Islamism was a tactic 
to unify disparate Muslims globally, especially against foreign rule. 

For Muslims like Afghani or Ottoman state agents, this unification 
was imagined for differing purposes, but it was still ultimately related 
to the imposition of European expansion and control. Pan-Islamism 
relies on the premise that Muslims can and ought to be unified per 
their religious identification. For many imperialists, pan-Islamism 
recentered the idea of Muslims as threat: in this ideology, long- 
standing and historical differences among Muslims ceased to matter, 
leaving intact the notion that Islam was religion and law, and as such, 
binding to Muslims above all other authority. Pan-Islamism is related 
to jihad because each term recursively reinforces the other. Jihad is a 
legal category that British imperialists feared because it insinuated 
widespread and mandatory warfare of Muslims. Muslims, as we have 
seen above, were imagined as a unified collective, with all differences 
superseded by Islam’s legalism and literalism. Pan-Islamism serves to 
prove both the idea of a sui generis Muslim identity as well as produce it 
anew. Circularity does not disprove these claims, but rather reinforces 
their logic and truth. 

A sui generis Muslim identity — one that could and would stand in 
opposition to British imperial power — is all the more dangerous 
when joined by the religiously sanctioned, well-studied, and widely feared 
legal category of jihad. Like others, I locate the nineteenth century as 
the beginning of the discourse about jihad as a concern of empire and 


as a fixation of British rule in South Asia.?° 


I suggest that these 
imperial concerns reference the Great Rebellion of 1857, and therefore 
demonstrate not only the relationship of jihad to revolt but the particular 
imbrication of conceptualizations of jihad and the Great Rebellion. 
In short, the definitions of jihad are secondary to the production by 
imperial actors of a situation in which jihad became primary both for 


particular imperial concerns and more generally (even Muslims in 
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colonized spaces increasingly debated jihad). Jihad’s “authentic” 
definition is — like claims of authenticity about religion broadly or Islam 
specifically — both unavailable and beside the point. However, how 
jihad is deployed — and it comes to overdetermine Muslim identification 
in colonial and imperial India — is of great consequence. 


Making Muslims Jihadis 


Muslims and Britons characterized and refuted characterization of the 
Great Rebellion as jihad. The process by which Muslims were made 
jihadis was complicated and messy, and involved Britons and Indian 
Muslims alike. While Muslim subjects of British rule defined 
their own textual, theological, and political deployment of jihad, 
their British rulers glossed the textual, theological, and political 
deployments of jihad. Though parallel, these definitional processes 
occurred in parallel were nonetheless related to one another; neither 
was an internal discourse for ov/y Muslims or Britons. As both Muslims 
and Britons interpreted the Rebellion, differences between rebels, and 
fatwas declaring the Rebellion jihad, they collectively crafted a 
discourse in which Muslims were a unit, and that unit was jihadi. If the 
Great Rebellion was a jihad, then the Muslims participating in it were 
jihadis. The minoritization of Muslims informed this supposition: the 
ruling elite perceived Muslims as a unified collective and a distinctive 
problem.*° A vast array of Muslim praxis and doxa came to be read 
through the lens of literalism, most often labeled Wahhabism by 
British observers. The minoritization of Muslims relied on simplistic 
conceptualizations that reduced the broad spectrum of Muslim 
practice, experience, and opinion to one identifiable unit. 

The minoritization of Muslims in India is imbricated with their 
racialization. Religious markers delineated both ethnic and racialized 
boundaries in India.°’ After 1857, the diversity among Muslim- 
identified groups was formally gone, replaced by a narrow and rigid 
definition of Muslims as possessing “immutable, inheritable and quasi- 
biological behavioral attributes”*® — namely, an inescapable penchant 
for violence and fanaticism, usually represented by Wahhabi literalism. 

Hunter’s work precisely illuminates this process of racialization, 
which links literalism to Wahhabism and authentic Islam, and finally to 
rebelliousness as a predicable, immutable trait. He pronounced Muslims 
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inherently disloyal, and his claim centered on a read of Islam that 
imagined a standard set of obligations that each Muslim must uphold — 
and that each Muslim wou/d uphold because of her very Muslimness. 
Of course, Hunter’s primary concern was religiously sanctioned 
resistance against non-Muslim rule, and he cited Wahhabism as 
evidence of an immutable literalism amongst Muslims. As discussed in 
the previous chapter, he simultaneously lauded Wahhabi puritanism and 
railed against its risks to the British Empire in South Asia. 

While Hunter used the term prodigiously and it was an operative 
category for Britons and Muslims in South Asia, it should be noted that 
the term “Wahhabi” and the movements it signifies have long been cited 
as problematic in the context of India.*? As noted Islamic studies scholar 
Marcia Hermansen argues, Britons and Muslims used the categorical term 
rather differently. Britons used it to denote a pan-Islamic movement of 
varying levels of threat, and Muslims engaged it to denote particularity: 


The term [Wahhabi} was then later applied by both the British 
and the Indian Muslims in an oscillating series of moves to refer to 
groups with differing religious and political agendas. In the case of 
the successive British applications, the valence was negative due to 
a perceived threat of a Pan-Islamic political impulse to reject alien 
rule by armed resistance. Indian Muslims might acquiesce to, 
appropriate, use as a derogatory epithet, or resist the category.*° 


Even if used differently by Indian Muslims and Britons, and despite 
serious debate about the mercurial definition of “Wahhabi” itself, the 
category it represented became closely aligned with Muslims, a pan- 
Islamic identity, and the obligation of armed resistance. 

“Wahhabi” thus became polemically applied to Muslims, especially, 
at the start of the Ahl-e Hadith movement in South Asia (as Syed Ahmad 
Khan both confirmed in his own usage and described historically in 
his Review*!). As Hermansen notes, in the 1830s and 1840s, the term 
appears in official British dispatches.” “Wahhabi” was recognized by 
officials, identified with a particular movement and set of individuals, 
and was listed as a unique sect of Muslims in late nineteenth-century 
gazetteers.”° Leading up to the Great Rebellion, the category of 
“Wahhabi” came to signify an especially literalist sect of Muslims who 
were committed to armed resistance (i.e., jihad). 
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In 1857 and afterward, the so-called Wahhabi movement in India 
came under even more heavy scrutiny. Wahhabism was directly 
implicated in the uprisings, and in the period following the Rebellion, 
the British launched a series of state-based trials against a number of 
individuals and leaders of the movement. Popularly known as the 
Wahhabi Trials, they “prosecuted those believed to be planning a new 
conspiracy against the British.”“* Hunter, for his part, conflated 
Wahhabis not only with a particular set of Muslims but with the bulk of 
Indian Muslims, whom he called “fanatic masses” in a number of places 
in Indian Musalmans.” Khan mentioned the trials as one factor in 
negative views of Muslims in India, in addition to the murder of Chief 
Justice Norman and, unsurprisingly perhaps, Hunter’s book itself. *° 
Khan also noted that Hunter’s gloss on Wahhabis was simplistic, his 
views were superficial, and he drew imprecise conclusions. *” 

Whether British elites utilized the category of jihad accurately is 
irrelevant. The existence of the category itself and its varied but 
overwhelmingly incriminating uses by Britons — as well as Muslim 
authors’ attempts to distance themselves and their communities from 
the category — illustrate the elisions among “Wahhabi,” “Muslim,” and 
violent rebel. Hunter made this connection explicitly, but other scholars, 
East India Company officers, and agents of the British Empire similarly 
contributed to the production of a category that had movement around 
the time of the Rebellion.** 

As one poignant example, Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan (d. 1886), 
a British civil servant and officer in Bengal, penned a number of letters 
to The Times under the pseudonym “Indophilus.” Some of these letters 
responded to “Philindus,” pseudonym of famed philologist F. Max 
Miiller (d. 1900), and others addressed various particularities in 
colonial India. Each of the collected letters appeared in The Times 
either in or after 1857, and nearly all address the problems of the 
Rebellion, British rule in India, and civic unrest in the subcontinent 
with specific attention to Islam and Muslims. Trevelyan was fairly 
critical of British actions in South Asia, citing variously the brutishness 
with which Britons acted as well as their inability to understand the 
locals — for racialized and minoritized reasons. He surmised that the 
Rebellion was a shock to Britons because “the self-relying, phlegmatic 
English do not understand the passionate, impulsive, mercurial natures 
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of other people. 
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Trevelyan/Indophilus’s comments on the Great Rebellion and 
Muslims’ roles in it are telling: printed in a highly noted and widely 
circulated newspaper, they demarcate a set of opinions both popular and 
representative. His first letter, titled “Retribution — Delhi,” addressed 
the Muslims as a political issue. Speaking to a wide audience about a 
widely held perception, he noted, “the disposition at present is to put the 
Mahomedans under a ban.””” Trevelyan continued, arguing that: 


It is true that according to its principles as laid down in the 
Koran, Mahomedanism is a standing conspiracy against every 
government which is not Mahomedan, because the sword and 
the acquisition of temporal power are the predicted means of 


propagating this religion.”' 


Islam — Mahomedanism — is a standing conspiracy, requiring power and 
the sword. Although he did not use the terms holy war or jihad here, the 
inherent threat of religious war is on full display. 

Interestingly, Trevelyan/Indophilus tempered these claims about 
Muslims, intoning, “But what people act fully up to the principles of 
their religion?”?” He estimated that most people, including Christians,”’ 
do not actively live up to their religious obligations, and Muslims were, in 
this regard, no different. Yet, Trevelyan tacitly argued for a 
conceptualization of proper Muslim as jihadi insofar as legal requirements 
and the letter of the law were concerned. Should Muslims be either pious 
or obedient, they would be a militaristic risk, required to wage war. 
In other words, should Muslims be rea/ Muslims, then the threat of Islam 
and of inherently Islamic traits would become manifest. Trevelyan 
repeated a post-Rebellion depiction and widely held truth: Islam is a vast 
conspiracy, and Muslims by extension are the conspirators. 

In the same letter to the editor, Trevelyan offered another argument to 
address the popular suggestion that India’s Muslims ought to be placed 
under a ban. He did not suggest that Muslims were falsely accused of 
disloyalty, nor did he counter the claims that Islam — as an identity- 
marker — espoused something beyond “the sword.” Instead, he offered a 
logical, demographic argument. He suggested that Muslims in India 
must not be terribly religious given the size of the population and 
Britons’ ability to hold Indian territory in the first place!“ Trevelyan 
additionally suggested that Muslims did not outnumber Hindus in the 
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sepoy regiments, but because of disproportionate and inherent 
fanaticism did succumb to the “temptations” to express “hostility.””” 
He labeled Muslim sepoys as distinctively violent and disproportio- 
nately mutinous. Trevelyan concluded, in a visually striking free- 
standing line, that “military execution will, of course, be done upon 
every mutineer taken in arms.””° 

In later letters, Trevelyan/Indophilus noted that Muslims may well 
have been “surprised” by the Rebellion, and as such ought not to be 
held specifically responsible, and yet he maintained that Muslims were 
exceptionally warlike and intrinsically moved by rebellion, hostility, 
and war. His responses perhaps articulate what was a moderate 
position: the Qur’an and Islam justify and require violent ends and a 
victorious Muslim population, but the Indian Muslims of specific 
concern to the British Empire had not demonstrated true piety and 
thus true Muslimness. 

The elisions among Islam, anti-imperial ideologies, Wahhabism, and 
jihad reduced Muslims to, at best, dangerous subjects of the Queen and, 
at worst, rebels by definition. Khan attempted to dissuade audiences of 
this position in his Review on Dr Hunter's Indian Musalmans (1872), but 
he had previously presented similar arguments in Causes of the Indian 
Rebellion (Urdu 1858 and English translation 1873), and Account of the 
Loyal Mahomedans of India (1860). Both of these earlier works share a 
thread with his later reply to Hunter: in each text, Khan sets about 
demonstrating the “real” causes of revolt, which were, for him, rooted 
decidedly outside Islam. Furthermore, wherever Khan addressed the 
Rebellion, he highlighted Muslim allegiance to the Crown. 

Sir Syed expressly stated that the purpose for An Account of the Loyal 
Mahomedans of India was to “publish a series of narratives” of “loyal acts” 
as a defense of Muslims after the Great Rebellion.”’ We ought not 
assume Sir Syed was on the offensive, attempting to portray Muslims ina 
good light simply to do so. Rather, he clearly indicated that he was 
writing against negative depictions in which Muslims were “freely 
represented as everything that is vile, treacherous, and contemptible.””® 
In 1858 and 1860, Sir Syed already found himself writing against a 
socio-political narrative in which Muslims were demarcated as uniquely 
untrustworthy, and in some cases, distinctively culpable for the events of 
the Great Rebellion. He found himself writing against the minoritization 
and racialization of Muslims. 
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The language of culpability had some resonance with the actors 
involved in the uprising, the myths of greased cartridges and passed 
chapatis, and the officially deposed Mughal rulers. But many Britons 
and Muslims alike came to rest upon the concept of jihad not only to 
explain the Great Rebellion but also specifically to mark difference. For 
Hunter, jihad was an inescapable problem for all Indian Muslims, and 
solvable only by increasing British educational systems with a stated 
goal of undermining Islam.°? Hunter maintained that the entire Qur’an 
assumed a victorious population, thereby creating a Muslim populace 
that would need political and social ascendancy in order to maintain its 
religious laws; he suggested that jihad was the only conclusion possible 
for Muslims, unless they were to be /ess faithful. In other words, Muslims 
were required to be jihadis, participants in and practitioners of holy war, 
until or unless they were /ess Muslim. Similarly, Trevelyan suggested 
that Indian Muslims had proven themselves to be lesser Muslims 
precisely because Britons had managed to gain and maintain control — 
with the hiccup of the Rebellion notwithstanding and simultaneously 
demonstrating — the ease with which Britain reigned. Khan attempted 
to disprove the legitimacy of calls for jihad by offering a condemnation 
of Wahhabism and citing fatwas that supported loyalty to British rule, 
but in doing so, he analogously rendered Indian Muslims as a cogent 
whole that stood as part of a larger Islamic unity. Khan responded to the 
discourse in its own terms, thereby replicating a sense of pan-Islamicism, 
racialized Islam, and a minoritized Indian Muslim population. These 
authors demonstrate the ways in which Indian Muslims came to be 
defined as one unified group, where jihad was seen as the distinguishing, 
inherent feature of Islam and Muslims. 


Jihad in Imperial India and the Great Rebellion 


South Asian Muslims utilized and declared jihad, and the complex issues 
surrounding jihad — namely, whether British rule in India met the legal 
requirements — spurred numerous and intense debates among the 
ulama. I attended to how the Great Rebellion first produced “the 
Muslims” as an identifiable group, and then how “the Muslims” were 
conceptualized as uniquely bent toward war (i.e., jihad) on the basis of 
literalism and legalism. The Rebellion — the most dangerous and 
shocking revolt for the British Empire — became both a warning of what 
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was yet to come as well as a reminder of what Indians, Muslims in 
particular, could do. 

Muslims emerge from the aftermath of Rebellion under suspicion of 
already being jihadis,°° whether latent or active. However, this is not 
to argue that jihad is a concocted concept of the British deployed 
against Muslims, nor is it to suggest that Indian Muslims never 
advocated for the use of war — jihad or otherwise. Jihad is a real 
category that Muslims employed and deployed, not an idea British 
imperialists concocted in order to slander or control its Muslim 
subjects. Jihad was — and remains — condoned by some Muslims in the 
right circumstances. Below, I briefly examine South Asian calls for 
jihad in the nineteenth century,°! the contexts in which they arose, and 
the ways in which they are read — or misread — by Britons and other 
Indian Muslims, as exemplified by Hunter and Khan. 

While traditional histories of the Rebellion trace either elite 
Muslims’ remarks on jihad or estimate the role of lower-classed and 
Muslim laity among the rebels,°* the combined picture is closest to 
accurate: Muslims of all walks of life across northern India helped define 
what jihad and religious war is in the context of the Great Rebellion. 
This includes the traditional Sunni ulama, modernist Muslims, 
Wahhabi or Ahl-e Hadis followers, and Muslim laity who partook in 
jihadi or ghazi (fighter, usually against non-Muslims) bands; all made 
claims affirming, condemning, or denying jihad during the outbreak 
and aftermath of the Great Rebellion. A wide swath of northern Indian 
Muslims participated in, contributed to, and contoured the discourse of 
jihad. Britons observing the Rebellion firsthand, as well as those who 
would comment later on the ramifications of 1857, picked up on this 
divergent discourse, sometimes highlighting the multiplicity of uses 
of jihad, but more often collapsing them into one definition for all 
Muslims. British understandings of rebellion-as-jihad and Muslims-as- 
jihadis followed the discursive collapse of religious diversity into a 
racialized essentialism. To sketch a discourse constitutive of Muslim and 
British voices, I focus below on proclamations and characters that were 
cited and well-known to both Muslim and British commentators. 

Most narratives of Indian jihad begin in Balakot, a town noted 
historian Ayesha Jalal suggests was “in many ways the epicenter of jihad 
in South Asia.”°* Balakot is in contemporary North-West Frontier 
Province in Pakistan, and is the site where Syed Ahmed Barelvi and Shah 
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Ismail died in a battle against the Sikhs in 1831. This region remained a 
space of contentious interactions between locals and imperial agents, and 
across the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Britons often noted deep 
tension in this area and expressed real concern for the Empire’s tenuous 
hold over it. Balakot comes to represent the “epicenter of jihad in South 
Asia,” and Shah Ismail and Barelvi come to represent paradigmatic 
Muslim warriors, for Muslims and Britons alike. 

Tariq Hasan, an acclaimed Indian journalist and author, labels 
Barelvi’s “legend and reality” crucial to understanding “the minds of the 
21st century mujahideen (Islamic warriors).”°° Beyond noting Barelvi’s 
continuing imprint and legacy, Hasan notes that Barelvi’s jihad was 
rooted in a compulsion to “rescue his co-religionists who he felt were 
being persecuted by Raja Ranjit Singh.” Barelvi’s jihad is defensive, 
meant to protect Muslims from a non-Muslim ruler bent, in this 
reading, on limiting Islamic practice. Further, as noted Islamic studies 
scholar Iqtidar Alam Khan notes, Barelvi’s “jihad was not aimed at 
establishing an Islamic state in the Punjab; it was, according to Saiyid 
Ahmad’s own professions, solely focused on forcing the Sikh authorities 
to remove what were seen by the leaders of jihad as restrictions on the 
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observance of Islamic ordinances. 
century development in the deployment of jihad — holy war as defensive 
and as a response to limits, perceived or real. 

While the story of jihad in South Asia often begins with Balakot 
and Barelvi, these are not aberrations: they were working within 
an already extant tradition. Barelvi and Shah Ismail trace their 
discipleship in the intellectual lineage of Shah Wali Allah (d. 1763). 
Many derisively labeled this lineage Wahhabi, but as Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan remarked in Review on Dr Hunter’s Indian Musalmans, the 
movement preferred to be called Ahl-e Hadis, Followers of Hadith. 
Barelvi was a disciple of Shah Abdul Aziz (d. 1823), himself the son 
and successor of Shah Wali Allah.°? Shah Ismail, a scion of Shah Wali 
Allah’s family, is regarded by many scholars as one of the best 
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theoreticians of his era. 


Barelvi and Shah Ismail’s discipleship 
matters in this context because they drew upon and developed their 
predecessors’ conceptualizations of jihad, many of which were rooted in 
the dar-ul-islam and dar-ul-harb dichotomization. 

Shah Ismail’s writings are crucial to the development of jihad (and its 


associated concepts) in South Asia. He was critical of monarchy, but he 
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suggested that Muslim rulers of a delimited realm ought to be 
considered the imam — the religious head of state, in his gloss. He further 
conceptualized jihad in this framework. As Iqtidar Alam Khan 
summarizes, Shah Ismail called for jihad in terms of the ruler’s violation 
of religious practice and the subsequent change of status to the region: 


A jihad would become binding on Muslims against a ruler only 
when he goes to the extreme of imposing restrictions on the 
observance of Islamic ordinances (ahkam), rendering the territory 
ruled by him a ‘zone of war’ (dar-ul-harb). Such a jihad would be 
led by a leader (émam) of the Islamic community located outside 
dar-ul-harb. There are, thus, two more preconditions for starting a 
jihad: (i) migration (Aijrat) by the Muslims to a place outside the 
dar-ul-harb, and (ii) choice of a pious and capable person as the 
imam of the Islamic community.”! 


Shah Ismail’s jihad relies upon territory under the rule of Muslims 
sliding from dar-ul-islam into dar-ul-harb. While he calls for Muslims to 
first flee the “zone of war” before appointing a leader (imam), he also 
makes the status of the region reliant on the ruler’s treatment of 
Muslims. 

But, as historian Ayesha Jalal is right to note, the jihad against Sikhs 
waged under the leadership of Barelvi and Shah Ismail is “the only real 
jihad ever fought in the subcontinent” — and “it ended in dismal 
failure.”’* Both Barelvi and his predecessor Shah Abdul Aziz had 
complicated relationships with jihad and the British. In 1804, Shah 
Abdul Aziz issued a fatwa describing areas under British control as dar- 
ul-harb, but he did not issue a fatwa calling for jihad (in these regions or 
elsewhere).’* The fatwa declared that there is no proper Muslim ruler 
(Imam al-Muslimim), and that there is no check on the rule or power of 
Christian officers. The fatwa conceded that “certain Islamic rituals” like 
jummah and Eid prayers, “azan [call to prayer} and cow-slaughter” have 
been left untouched, but it also argued that Britons place no value on 
these rituals — Abdul Aziz reasoned that the demolition of mosques 
demonstrates “lordship” and total authority.“ Abdul Aziz’s 1804 fatwa 
declared British India dar-ul-harb, but he did not go as far as to declare 
jihad against the British. It is clear that his fatwa had deep influence over 
Muslim intellectuals because his disciples and others return to it in 1857 
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in order to determine whether to declare jihad during the Rebellion. 
Further, Abdul Aziz’s fatwa served — for Muslims and Britons — as the 
first “determined expression of Muslim attitude towards the establish- 
ment of British rule in India,” as noted historian Taufiq Ahmed Nizami 
writes.” 

Abdul Aziz’s proclamation continued to reverberate in 1857 but so 
did his example: Muslims during the Rebellion were left to decide 
whether to act upon the dar-ul-harb classification or to follow Abdul 
Aziz’s example and leave jihad a stone unturned. Britons, for their part, 
were left to debate and attempt to predict whether the threat of jihad 
would remain a threat or become reality. Like his predecessor, Barelvi 
never declared jihad against the British, and “even accepted assistance 
and hospitality from persons in their service.””° Abdul Aziz, Shah 
Ismail, and Barelvi, as noted examples of the Wahhabi movement in 
South Asia, each articulated and demonstrated through their actions a 
nuanced and multifaceted relationship with jihad, dar-ul-islam, and 
dar-ul-harb. 

The experience and ramifications of continued colonial rule marked 
South Asia’s nineteenth century. The concepts of dar-ul-islam and dar-ul- 
harb became, at once, inherent parts of legal terminologies about jihad 
and newly meaningful in light of a loss of political, legal, and individual 
sovereignties. British imperial practices in India framed the discourse 
about jihad, especially during the latter half of the century. In 1857, 
various Muslim populations claimed and disowned jihad. The ulama 
could not and did not agree on whether to declare a jihad.’’ 

Yet religious elites — despite their obvious significance to both 
Muslim interpretation and British knowledge — were not the only 
Muslims claiming ownership of jihad. Popularly, some of the rebels 
were known as jihadis or ghazis; bands of jihadis “mainly consisted of 
armed volunteers from the Muslim population of the towns, and only 
occasionally were Muslim sepoys opting out from the revolting 
platoons.”’* Many Wahhabi leaders were ambivalent about declaring 
jihad largely because many rebels were uninterested in or ignorant 
about properly establishing a holy war — that is to say, electing a pious 
Muslim to serve as the imam and waging jihad with the express goal, 
as articulated by Shah Abdul Aziz and Shah Ismail, of reestablishing 
an authentic dar-ul-islam.’? Other elites, especially modernists like 
Syed Ahmad Khan, had also written about whether jihad was to be 
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declared during the Great Rebellion; while Khan was not classically 
trained, his opinions carried weight among intellectual circles, Indian 
and British alike. 

A series of fatwas argued that as long as Muslims were able to 
practice Islamic rituals without interference as protected people 
(mustamin) then India was an abode of peace. This includes Syed Ahmad 
Khan, as we have seen.”° It also includes both Abdool Luteef Khan, the 
founder of the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta, and Maulvi 
Karamat Ali — a follower of Barelvi — who issued the aforementioned 
Calcutta decision that declared jihad against the British unlawful.*' 
Syed Ameer Ali (d. 1928), a student of Karamat Ali, similarly 
denounced the legality of jihad. While these examples questioned the 
validity of a jihad against the British, other Muslim intellectuals 
questioned the role of jihad and war altogether. Outstandingly, this 
group includes the founder of the Ahmadi movement in Punjab 
Mizra Ghulam Ahmad (d. 1908), who rejected armed jihad as archaic 
and whose contemporary followers, the Ahmadiyya Muslim commu- 
nity, continue to interpret jihad non-violently as a core principle.°? 
Historian Ayesha Jalal includes Maulana Sayyid Nazir Husain Dehalvi 
(d. 1902), an influential member of the Ahl-e Hadis, among those 
challenging the necessary connection between jihad and violence, 
suggesting that his political quietism within an atmosphere of loyalty 
to the Raj disrupts neat conceptualizations of even those groups known 
for robust support of armed jihad.** 

However, not all Indian Muslims challenged either the lawfulness or 
the premise of jihad, and some explicitly called for jihad during the 
Rebellion of 1857. Among the main characters associated with kicking 
off the revolution, both Maulvi Ahmadullah Shah Faizabadi (d. 1858) 
and Fazl-i-Haqq Khairabadi (d. 1861) espoused jihad. Briton Colonel 
Malleson, author of the important Indian Mutiny of 1857, described 
Ahmadullah as follows: 


The Maulavi was a very remarkable man. His name was Ahmad- 
ullah, and his native place was Faizébad in Oudh. In person he was 
tall, lean, and muscular, with large deep-set eyes, beetle brows, a 
high aquiline nose, and lantern jaws. Sir Thomas Seaton, who 
enjoyed, during the suppression of the revolt, the best means of 
judging him, described him ‘as a man of great abilities, of 
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undaunted courage, of stern determination, and by far the best 
. 184 
solider among the rebels. 


Malleson credited — or rather blamed — “the Maulavi” for devising the 
chapati conspiracy,”” which in Malleson’s view not only spread rebellion 
but also indicated the depths to which Indians (and perhaps especially 
Indian Muslims like Ahmadullah) would go to revolt. Britons like 
Malleson and Sir Thomas Seaton saw Ahmadullah as a prototypical 
Muslim rebel. 

Ahmadullah was certainly both political and savvy, as well as 
religiously inspired, but he was ultimately unconcerned with theological 
detail. Tipu Sultan and Barelvi inspired him and he traveled to England; 
as part of his return journey, he performed hajj and began a spiritual 
journey. He met a Sufi saint, Mehrab Khan Qalandar, who told him to 
wage jihad.*° In early 1857, Ahmadullah did just that: he declared 
jihad against the British, who obstructed the rights of Muslims, and 
pronounced that anyone who died in this war would be “venerated as a 
martyr” (shabid) but anyone who refused to fight “would be execrated as 
an infidel and a heretic.”®’ Ahmadullah’s ideas were popularly known, 
and as historian Faruqui Anjum Taban notes, his words appeared in 
Urdu newspapers like Ti/ism at the time leading up to and during the 
Great Rebellion.** Unlike many in the ulama, however, Ahmadullah did 
not sort the fine details of jihad, but rather used it as a tool through 
which to inspire and incite political upheaval. His jihad, in other words, 
is theologically suspect, even as its ideology is squarely rooted in a 
nineteenth-century anti-imperialist framework. 

Fazl-i-Haqq Khairabadi is another of the oft-cited major agitators 
and jihadis of the 1857 Rebellion. While few debate Ahmadullah’s role 
in political upheaval, Fazl-i-Haqq remains a controversial figure. 
He died imprisoned in the Andaman Islands’ penal colony for (allegedly) 
signing a fatwa on jihad. Yet many point to his family’s well-established 
collaboration with the British, casting doubt on his jihadi credentials. 
Similarly, others note that in 1855 Fazl-i-Haqq opposed calling for a 
jihad against Hindus and argued that fighting against established 
authority — even non-Muslim authority — was prohibited by Islamic 
law.’ Fazl-i-Haqq’s jihadi status is at once corroborated by his 
imprisonment for that crime and spurious in light of a dearth of evidence 
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that he committed the crime in the first place.”” His example 
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demonstrates both the lasting imagination of jihad, and its uses during 
the Rebellion: scholars still debate his exact role, but his legacy remains 
that of a Muslim leader of Rebellion specifically vis-a-vis religious 
frameworks (i.e., jihad).?! 

Additionally, two of the great thinkers of the revivalist Deobandi 
school, Maulana Muhammad Qasim Nanautawi (d. 1879) and Maulana 
Rashid Ahmad Gangohi (d. 1905), took up arms against the British, 
wrote about jihad, and served short sentences in jail. However, as many 
scholars are quick to point out, not all the Deobandis supported jihad, as 
later rifts between and among Deobandis, Barelvis, and Ahl-e Hadis 
intellectuals help elucidate.”” 

These elite Muslims may have shaped the events of 1857 as well as the 
Rebellion’s historiography, but this does not necessarily indicate a lack of 
popular support for the Rebellion — or for the use of jihad with respect 
to it.’ As historian Faruqui Anjum Taban notes, popular Urdu weekly 
newspapers demonstrate growing unrest in the mid-1850s; he argues 
that these newspapers highlight “widespread resentment among the 
people of Awadh” beginning as early as 1856, which was not limited to 
sepoy regimens, but rather was also “widespread among the civil 
population.””* Like other scholars, Taban further suggests that the East 
India Company’s annexation of Awadh led to a decline in the income of 
the (formerly) ruling Muslim elite, but he links this economic shortfall 
to decline in the Muslim elites’ support for religious institutions 
through charitable donations — forcing the religious elites to leave the 
city in search of livelihood.?’ Tilism, an Urdu newspaper based in 
Lucknow, reported that the city had once been a shining example of 
Muslim piety but in the mid-1850s the centers of Muslim religious life 
— mosques, madrasas (religious schools), and imambaras (congregations of 
Shi’i Muslims) — were deserted.”° Taban’s careful work with Urdu 
newspapers helps elucidate popular, autochthonous, and predominately 
Muslim?” conceptualizations of disillusionment and unrest. 

While political and religious elites debated the appropriate course of 
action, two other groups of Indians actively participated in the Rebellion 
on the ground — and thus, in its construction. Sepoy regimens chose to 
participate in the revolts. As Eric Stokes points out, sepoys conceptually 
represented the “peasant armed.””® For the sepoy, this meant a dual role: 
they were trained soldiers within formal colonial military structures 
and yet still remained part of rural contexts of families, castes, mother 
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tongues, and religions. Margrit Pernau consistently points to the 
ambivalence of the peasant armed as contributing to the ongoing 
challenge of characterizing the Rebellion in any one particular set 
of terms, be those political, religious, or economic.” Pernau calls 
attentions to sources that suggest that sepoys often abandoned their 
regimens when they had “collected enough loot.”!°° While jihad may 
not preclude material gain, leaving battle because of material gain 
troubles the strict interpretation of Muslim sepoys as jihadis. 
In other words, if jihadis were primarily motivated by religion, then 
it is inconsistent to find them abandoning the religious cause for 
economic triumph. 

Neither all sepoys nor all rebels were Muslim. Fatwas calling for or 
denying the legality of jihad were most often written for a Muslim 
community, but lesser-known fatwas were addressed to both Muslims and 
Hindus. And while these fatwas were broadly concerned with religious 
sentiment, many Muslims and Hindus alike remained unhampered by 
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niceties of Islamic law and theology. 


Jalal notes that: 

Fatwas were often obtained by force, forged, or attributed to 
people without their knowledge, thereby provoking opposition 
from Sunni and Shia ulema, who issued rulings of their own. The 
contradictory fatwas on jihad illustrate how religiously informed 
cultural identities were articulated in the early struggles against 
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colonialism. 


The legitimacy of the official legal backing for jihad is contested and 
contingent. Fatwas that were plagiarized, obtained under duress, or 
addressed to non-Muslims were not accepted by Islamic orthodoxy of 
various denominations. Yet, if Muslims followed these fatwas, then 
regardless of their legitimacy, it would be fallacious to suggest they 
were not real. 

Hunter and Khan illuminate major facets of this discourse in their 
textual exchange. Ultimately, nineteenth-century arguments about jihad 
constitute a debate about authenticity. Jihad may have been declared and 
India proclaimed dar-ul-harb by serious and authentically credentialed 
Muslim elites; these categories were similarly disregarded, proved 
wrong, and ignored by other similarly serious and credentialed Muslim 
elites. Elite Muslims, sepoys, and the bands of ghazis acted upon fatwas 
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declaring jihad — and didn’t. In other words, whether jihad was real or 
realized during the Rebellion has as much to do with debates about 
authentic, proper, or legitimate Islam — a set of definitions at which the 
contemporary scholar of religion often balks. It is not for the scholar to 
determine whether declarations of jihad “count” as such, nor whether 
those who followed those declarations did so under purely religious or 
theological banners. What is clear in all this ambiguity is that the 
location of jihad as a key identification of rebels and Muslims maintains 
its place in the historiography. This very debate about the authentic 
jihad during the Rebellion demonstrates jihad’s priority; its legitimacy 
ceases to matter in light of the circular relationship crafted in the wake of 
1857 between rebel and jihad, jihad and Islam, Muslim and jihadi. 


Conclusions 


I have used Hunter and Khan as a window through which to view the 
discursive shifts about Muslims after the Rebellion. Hunter’s work 
exemplifies a gloss of the Rebellion that renders it a natural conclusion 
given its participants. He rendered the Rebellion itself as a jihad, and 
one that Britons would be smart to note, since defense against such 
revolts was paramount to maintenance of control of South Asia. Sir Syed, 
in an attempt to denature what Hunter rendered natural, refuted Hunter’s 
claim that Muslims were Wahhabis, but in doing so obliquely bolstered a 
gloss of Muslims as unified in their aims, means, and methods. In other 
words, both authors made a pan-Islamic identity out of the events of the 
Great Rebellion — both authors replicated and redefined a Muslim 
identity that was pan-Islamic, racialized, and minoritized. For Hunter, 
this identity rested upon the broadest imagination of pan-Islamic identity, 
one that properly had roots in Arabia; for Khan, this identity assumed an 
inherent Indianness, though he also imagined Muslims as a distinctive and 
identifiable whole. 

For both authors, Indian Muslims maintain a unique identity, one 
that is immutable and transferrable by birth — that is, a racialized 
identity.'°? Hunter used race like many of his contemporaries, who 
denoted ethnicities and religions as distinctive races.'°* However, 
Hunter’s participation in discourses of race are less important than his 
deployment and support of racialized categories: the Muslims Hunter 
renders are Muslims foreign to the British Empire, unique in their 
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current land (South Asia), but related essentially to all other Muslims. 
Khan, too, imagines Muslims as distinctive in South Asia and part of a 
global whole. For both authors, these embedded claims indicate a 
distinctive Muslim identity that goes beyond religious text or creed. 
Both authors denoted religious and legal responses to colonial rule as 
evidence of an essential Muslim identity, despite ample contempora- 
neous evidence that “Muslim” as a primary identifier was uncommon 
beyond the pale of those part of the elite, ruling class to which Khan 
belonged.'°? Both authors therefore made, even as they attempted 
(albeit in differing ways and with radically different aims) to uwnmake 
certain Muslim categories, which then were more deeply inscribed as 
real, unreal, or primary. 

In the post-Rebellion context, jihad and Wahhabism carried deeper 
relevance than their literal translations. Jihad and Wahhabism served 
as markers of “true” Islam for Hunter and other Britons. Sir Syed, 
among other Muslims, was left to justify Islam against these “truths.” 
As Ayesha Jalal frankly notes, “few concepts have been subjected to 
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more consistent distortion than the Arabic word jihad, 
nineteenth-century Indian texts bear this out. South Asian Muslims 
both declared and exploited jihad for political and religious reasons, 
though these were rarely mutually exclusive. The complex issues 
surrounding jihad — namely, whether British rule in India met the 
legal requirements of dar-ul-islam — spurred numerous and intense 
debates among the ulama, modernist Muslims, and British observers, 
as well as inspiring various sets of actions by Muslims from differing 
classes, regions, and denominational alignments. 

Preceding the Rebellion, a number of Muslims led and participated 
in anti-imperial movements inspired by — or couched in — religious 
language. Shah Abdul Aziz, Syed Ahmed Barelvi, and Shah Ismail 
represent the best-known Indian Muslims who shaped how jihad was 
interpreted, deployed, and navigated in the nineteenth century. Abul 
Aziz’s fatwa declared India dar-ul-harb, but he never went as far as to 
declare jihad. Barelvi and Shah Ismail died in battle against the Sikhs in 
what some — including Sir Syed — have called the only legitimate 
jihad.'°’ However, modernists like Khan disputed whether Barelvi and 
Shah Ismail were using religious law legitimately; Khan sardonically 
remarked that Barelvi may have been a leader of jihadis, but he was not a 
preacher.'°* During and after the Rebellion, Muslim sepoys were 
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marked as jihadis, but many often fled their regiments once they had 
amassed enough loot to help their families. Muslims living in the 
North-West Frontier Province were assumed to be warlike and anti- 
British, and Sir Syed attempted to explain this as part of their (racialized) 
natures as opposed to Hunter's sense that Islam’s notion of jihad made 
these “tribes” more warlike.'°? Hunter, among others, prioritized various 
historical events, legal interpretations, and an assumed pan-Islamic appeal 
of the textualist minority movement. This reduced the multiplicity and 
nuance in Muslims’ varying interpretive frameworks, especially the 
movements labeled “Wahhabi,” to the singular and simplified “Muslim.” 
“Muslim” in turn came to signify “jihadi.” 

Elites, ulama, modernists, Wahhabis, sepoys, and North-West Frontier 
Province “tribals” are wildly different; these groups did not equally or 
evenly participate in the Rebellion, nor did they agree — between or 
among them — that the Rebellion was jihad. Yet interpretations of the 
Great Rebellion produced and produce them as “the Muslims,” and 
“the Muslims” were uniquely bent toward war (jihad) on the basis of 
literalism and legalism. Muslims emerged from the Great Rebellion 
minoritized and racialized, a group with immutable traits, stripped of 
power and access. Muslims after the Great Rebellion were — and 
perhaps remain — always already a distinctive threat. 


CONCLUSION 


RELIGION, REBELS, AND JIHAD: 
LEGACIES AND ONGOING 
IMPACT 


The Great Rebellion holds a place in Indian historiography and popular 
imagination that has far outlasted the battles and massacres of 1857-8. 
Its immediate effects were myriad, in legal, political, militaristic, 
and social domain. It was invoked as the independence movement gathered 
momentum, and it continues to be remembered on its major anniversaries 
as part of a teleology in which India (and Pakistan and Bangladesh) began 
their independence from Britain in May 1857, some 90 years before 
achieving it.’ Even more broadly, the Great Rebellion is undoubtedly 
woven into the fabric of the popular conceptualization of South Asia. Its 
events, themes, and persona have been portrayed in countless Indian books, 
film, television, and other popular media,” and it has a foothold in English- 
language popular culture as well.’ The Rebellion’s effects — and the 
often brutally enforced imperialism that followed — reverberate on the 
contemporary nation states of India, Bangladesh, and Pakistan, as they 
continue to struggle with colonial and imperial legacies. These include, of 
course, issues of language, education, infrastructure, and imperial laws 
still on the books.* The Rebellion is often described as the “watershed 
moment” in British rule of India, and as cliché as this phrase has become, it 
nevertheless accurately communicates a complex history: it altered the flow 
of power in the Subcontinent, and it heralded an era of imperialism that 
saw major social, economic, and political upheaval — in addition to well- 


documented imperial violence committed against Indians.” 
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The Great Rebellion actively looms in Indian conceptualizations of 
history and national identity. In May 2007, India celebrated the 150th 
anniversary of the Great Rebellion — or, rather, as it was memorialized 
at the time, the India’s First War of Independence. In his reflection on 
the 150th commemoration of the Great Rebellion, renowned historian 
and theorist Dipesh Chakrabarty explored the politics of remembering 
acts of revolt. He suggested that commemorations display a tension 
between celebrating a date in the life of the nation and that date’s 
representation of a “perpetual incitement to future rebellion.”° He 
argues that the process of simultaneously remembering and forgetting — 
a dearth of sources explicating affective responses of average folks makes 
remembering impossible — renders 1857 as only a memorialized and 
memorized signifier.’ In other words, its impact lies in the acts of 
celebration and eulogization; it is important because of the ways it is 
imagined and reinscribed. 

In May 2015, for example, the northern Indian state of Haryana’s 
government announced that it would establish a memorial to the 
“martyrs of 1857 mutiny at Ambala Cantonment.” A bhimi piija, or 
groundbreaking ceremony, was performed as government officials laid 
the foundation stone on May 11, one of the mid-May dates remembered 
as the start of the Rebellion. The Hindu reported that after the ceremony, 
Haryana’s Health, Sports and Youth Affairs Minister Anil Vij said that 
establishing this memorial to the martyrs was “historic,” and “future 
generations would always remember the present government for this 
important step.”” The government of Haryana built a memorial to the 
martyrs of the Great Rebellion that died in its state, timed its 
foundation to the calendric occurrence of the first revolts, and offered a 
(largely Hindu) ceremonial groundbreaking. Moreover, as Minister Vij 
suggested, the memorialization of the Great Rebellion aimed to serve a 
dual purpose: it would commemorate those lost in the revolts, to be sure, 
but it would additionally commit the contemporary government to the 
popular memory, as well. This government would be remembered for 
properly remembering — memorializing — the Great Rebellion. 

Of note, as well, is the way in which the Haryana memorial 
symbolically claimed its space in broadly Hindu symbolism and ritual. 
A bhimi pija is a ceremony that ritually blesses the ground or earth 
(bhimi), and it has a classical Sanskritic source in the Vastu sastra, a 
Hindu system of architecture. It is important to note the ways in which 
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the government cast those who died in the earliest part of the revolt as 
martyrs for India, and the ceremony to establish that memorial in 
religious terminologies, marking the martyrs and those remembering 
them as Hindu. Religion here is deployed in fascinating ways: it marks 
the physical memorial; it marks those memorialized (the martyrs); it 
marks the cause (the Rebellion); and it marks the current political states 
(Haryana and India). Religion — the religion of Hindus — is constructed 
in this example as the religion of the rebels, of the Rebellion, and of 
current and future Haryana citizenry. Muslims are notably absent. 

One of the enduring products of the Great Rebellion is the 
production of religions in South Asia. Eminent historian Nile Green 
notes the “grand narrative of intrinsic Muslim fanaticism” that played 
“such a prominent role in colonial politics from 1857 to the present 
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direct consequence of the Rebellion. And it is this identification and 
ability to identify “the Muslims” that simultaneously produces “the 
Hindus,” their religious counterpart and opposite in this classificatory 
system. Hindu nationalism, the articulation of India as necessarily 
Hindu, has many discursive roots and routes of transmission, one of 
which is the Great Rebellion.'° The Great Rebellion served to 
homogenize and define the two primary and imperially controlled 
religious groups of India. The Rebellion mobilized “the Muslims” as a 
category, and in turn, “the Hindus” as well. In Haryana, the state 
government recently memorialized the Great Rebellion in exclusively 
Hindu vernaculars. This is possible precisely because “the Muslims,” a 
British imperial category — as foreign, violent, incapable of being 
subjects of non-Muslim rulers — lingers in this memorialization, 
regardless of who deployed it. 

The classification of religions — especially Islam and Hinduism — 
came to be a hallmark of the British Empire. Despite statistical data and 
often personal experience, on the whole, Britons were convinced of the 
“essentially religious character of Indians and the mutual exclusivity 
between Hindu and Muslim communities.”'' The imperial project in 
India instantiated a classificatory system in which religion was the 
operative category; the import of this category — the stress on the 
differences between and among Indians on the basis of religion — is most 
evident during and after the Great Rebellion. The definition and 
classification of Indians on the basis of religion reflects British imperial 
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tactics of control as well as the racialization of the population. Religion, 
in this classificatory system, is not merely a set of beliefs, texts, practices, 
or ideologies; instead, one’s religion is a transmittable, inheritable set of 
characteristics. Defining religion in India was therefore about both the 
definition of populations and the demarcation of racialized identifiers. 
Muslims were not Hindus, in part on the basis of beliefs and practices, but 
ultimately on the imperial delineation of inborn characteristics that 
necessarily and intrinsically demarcated and separated these groups 
intrinsically. 

Sir William Wilson Hunter and Sir Syed Ahmad Khan’s 
intertextual debate represents a window into the processes of 
minoritization and racialization. On their own, their writings look 
like relics of elite, literate nineteenth-century north India. But this 
debate offers meaningful insight into the essentialization of Islam and 
Muslims in India — a discursive process that involved literate elites, 
agents of empire, lawmakers, and political actors. The effects of an 
essentialized, racialized Muslim population cannot be overstated. 
These are the discursive norms that prefigure and influence later 
movements based upon these categories: Hindi-Urdu classification; 


> the Muslim League; '“ Partition and 


independence movements; 
Independence;'” religious nationalism in India;'° and ongoing debates 
about Muslim citizenship in India.'” 

These legacies also include the ongoing nexus of debates about what 
it means to be an Indian in the post-colonial moment: issues of 
religious categorization continue to influence politics, citizenship, and 
identification. Religion in India remains a racialized identification, and 
Muslims in India in particular (though not alone) find themselves 
minoritized, racialized, and often still represented as a monolith. 
Observing that Indian Muslims are “doubly marginalized,” sociologist 
Maidul Islam asks whether Muslims can be seen as both a religious 
minority and an economic one.'® Issues we saw in fatwas and 
debates about whether British India was treating Muslims correctly — 
like cow slaughter — still dominate Indian newspapers’ headlines 
and op-eds.'? As we think through the narrative Hunter and Khan 
helped to co-constitutively shape, it is vital to imagine not just the 
nineteenth-century realities these texts tried to honestly portray, 
but how they continue to influence contemporary imaginations, 
depictions, and estimations. 
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This is not to argue that Hunter, having written the answer to his 
titular question — Are Muslims bound in conscience to rebel against the 
Queen? — wrote the next hundred years of Indian history as well. 
He did not singlehandedly create an image of Muslims as a unitary 
whole, neither did he invent the elision between jihad and Rebellion, 
nor did he concoct Muslims as inherently rebellious. He drew upon 
extant notions — some based upon long-standing European depictions 
(and stereotypes) of Islam, and others based upon newer political 
and theological movements’ tracts, like Wahhabism. However, his 
interpretations of and elisions among categories of Islam, Wahhabism, 
Indian Muslims, and jihad were widely circulated, cited, and reprinted. 
His arguments can and ought to be seen as both demonstrating and 
manufacturing the discourse that produced “the Muslims” as jihadis 
and the Rebellion as jihad. 

In Review on Dr Hunter’s Indian Musalmans, Khan took Hunter’s 
premises as his starting point. He even wrote that Muslims, aware of 
unjust characterizations about themselves, “deemed it necessary to 
issue the futwas alluded to by Hunter” (i.e., the Calcutta decision).”° 
Sir Syed, while clearly arguing a divergent perspective, can and 
ought to be seen, along with Hunter, as both demonstrating and 
creating the discourse that reified and replicated images of “the 
Muslims” as a unified, particular, and racialized group. Although Khan 
countered Hunter by presenting Muslims as religiously diverse, and 
not by definition violent and rebellious, Khan nevertheless reinforced 
and reproduced Hunter’s basic assumption, that Muslims were a 
demographic and identifiably community: 


Like begets likes; and if cold acquiescence is all that Mahomedans 

receive at the hands of the ruling race, Dr Hunter must not be 
; ; met 

surprised at the cold acquiescence of the Mahomedan community. 


Muslims here are posited against the ruling race, Britons, as a collective. 
They are identified not by practice, but rather as a definable and 
recognizable category. 

The memory and memorialization of the Great Rebellion ties Islam 
to revolt, paints Muslims as rebels, and marks Muslims as jihadis. It is a 
rhetorical and discursive shift, and Muslims like Sir Syed demonstrate its 
reach: a loyalist, a knighted Indian, and a well-known modernist sti// had 
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to defend himself and his community against the dominant norm, by 
repeatedly denouncing jihad, the Rebellion as a jihad, and those 
Muslims who preached jihad. Causes of the Indian Revolt is an argument 
against the static background noise as much as it is a refutation of the 
direct statement of Hunter’s Indian Musalmans. Sir Syed is often 
described as an apologist, and while I do not necessarily disagree with 
this label, I do not find it a reason to dismiss him out of hand. That he is 
an apologist illustrates, rather than negates, the prevailing character- 
ization and categorization of Muslims as rebellious, seditious jihadis. 
The defensive stance in his writings demonstrates his positionality 
vis-a-vis imaginations of Muslims as necessarily mot what he was — as 
decidedly disloyal compared to his loyalty, extremist compared to his 
moderateness, jihadi in light of his pacifism. 

By insisting that Hunter’s and Khan’s writings and intertextual 
exchange paradigmatically represent how Muslims came to be minoritized 
and racialized, I have not proposed that they have singlehandedly invented 
conceptualizations of Muslims as violent, seditious, or rebellious, nor have 
I suggested that their texts have invented the very real legal concept of 
jihad, or its related legal criteria (i.e., dar-ul-islam, dar-ul-harb). Rather, 
I have demonstrated that these representations are exemplars — neat and 
robust illustrations of how descriptions and concerns about Indian 
Muslims shifted from the early nineteenth century to the period during 
and after the 1857 Rebellion. 

I also have not suggested that Islam is a race, but instead that Islam 
was racialized in this historical moment. This is an important 
difference for a variety of reasons, including primarily that Islam is a 
set of beliefs, practices, and ideologies influenced by textual, ritual, 
regional, and linguistic particularities that are, and have been, in flux; 
Muslims represent the globe’s multiplicity, and it is counter to my 
point to insist that various Muslim communities constitute a unitary 
Islam. Instead, echoing other scholars, I have asserted that Islam and its 
practitioners were — and continue to be — racialized. The vast diversity 
of Islamic practice, textual interpretation, and legal preferences come 
to mean very little in a system of racialization where Muslims are 
understood to possess natural and inherent qualities. Race is a social 
construct, and Indian Muslims in the wake of Rebellion were 
constructed to be part of a particular — and particularly violent and 


conspiratorial — race. 
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This book demonstrates through an examination of widely circulated 
texts how the 1857 Rebellion shaped the classification of religion, rebels, 
and jihad. Before the Great Rebellion, religion was a primary category of 
concern for Britons ruling India in India and from London, with the 
religions of Hindus and Muslims of particular import. Islam was a 
greater concern than Hinduism, but before the Rebellion, it was 
portrayed merely as that — a concern — and not typically as a direct or 
even immanent threat. This drastically changed after 1857. After the 
Rebellion, there was an intellectual and imperial impetus to sort out its 
causes, to punish the perpetrators, and prevent future rebellion by 
identifying its conspirators. Rebels were portrayed as Muslims, and so 
Muslims disproportionately felt the burden of this label, politically and 
practically. A major rationale for Muslims-as-rebel and Rebellion-as- 
religion was jihad; in turn, jihad came to symbolize all of Islam and 
Muslims. 

I have used a particular exchange between two foremost Anglo-Indian 
intellectuals in order to render clearly the shift in how Muslims were 
represented, conceived of, and ultimately produced after the Great 
Rebellion. It is unreasonable to condense the Great Rebellion to political 
or military history, as both its causes and effects were and are so 
commonly described in terms of religion. The Rebellion has been 
constructed, discursively, as a set of acts couched in or caused by religion, 
namely Islam, and specifically as a consequence of doctrines of jihad. The 
watershed moment in Indian history continues to cast its shadow 
contemporarily, and despite its centrality in histories and historio- 
graphies, we have yet to scratch the surface of the ways that the 
Rebellion enabled a categorical, racialized, and minoritized definition of 
Muslims that still lingers. 

The exchange between Hunter and Khan stands to demonstrate how 
“the Muslims” were produced in the wake of the Great Rebellion. The 
ways in which this exemplifies the construction of category, its 
deployment, and its reification is not limited to India, however. This 
exchange is a microcosm of how Britons during British imperialism 
created religion and religions; Britons exported these classificatory 
systems to their other imperial territories across the globe, as well as to 
other European (and American) imperial systems and agents. The Great 
Rebellion was, of course, a very real and very terrible set of events, but 
the way it came to be remembered, theorized, and (officially) recorded 
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demonstrates that the process of defining religion was pervasive and 
inordinately powerful. Britons used minoritization and racialization to 
create “the Muslims” as necessarily jihadi, as incapable of living under 
non-Muslim rule, as a (foreign) threat to India, and as a threat within 
all British imperial lands. While others have contended that the 
process of defining religion in India demands the attention of any scholar 
of religion, if nothing else, Indian Muslim Minorities and the 1857 
Rebellion has brought to light the specific ways in which racialization 
and minoritization of Muslims after 1857 informs the construction of 
religion-as-category. 


EPILOGUE 


1857 FROM TODAY'S VERMONT 


CHUCK TODD: So, do you believe Islam is consistent with the 
Constitution? 


DR. BEN CARSON: No, I don’t, I do not.! 


ANDERSON COOPER: Do you think Islam is at war with the 
west? 


DONALD TRUMP: Islam hates us. There is something — there is 
something there that is a tremendous hatred there. There’s a 
tremendous hatred. We have to get to the bottom of it. There’s an 
unbelievable hatred of us.” 


If you are a Muslim and you love America and freedom and you 
hate terror, stay here and help us win and make the future together. 
We want you. 

— Former President Bill Clinton, July 26, 2016° 


American political hopefuls and major players, as in the examples 
above, demonstrate the ways in which Muslims come to be portrayed in 
terms of their (in)ability to be trusted to follow secular, state law. The 
2016 American presidential election has depicted another context in 
which Muslims and Islam are debated, and that is whether pundits have 
been outwardly dismissive of the possibility of Muslims to live as 
citizens — dismissive, that is, of Islam’s compatibility with the American 
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Constitution — or whether they have offered qualified acceptance of 
Muslim citizenship — that is, an assumption of Muslim inclusion if and 
only if she is demonstrably anti-terror. 

The view from the state of Vermont — where I have done the bulk of 
the writing of this book — of the American contemporary political 
moment strikes me as one of the tangible ways in which the legacies of the 
Great Rebellion still linger. The 2016 presidential campaign bore the 
mark of post-Rebellion discourse. The contemporary United States is 
neither imperial India nor Britain, and of course, it has its own contextual 
space for anti-Muslim, Islamophobic ideologies and conceptualizations. 
Yet, a lasting and evident aspect of contemporary discourse about Muslims 
directly evokes assumptions that became solidified, popularized, and 
primary as a result of the Great Rebellion of 1857. As we see above, 
Muslims are still imagined as suspect and disloyal in terms of daw — 
specifically their imagined inability to be citizens in light of Islamic law. 

Dr. Ben Carson, a neurosurgeon and early contender for the 
Republican party’s presidential nomination, talked on a few occasions 
about Muslims and their compatibility with the US, American values, 
and the US Constitution. In an interview with NBC’s “Meet the Press,” a 
weekend political and the longest running show on American television, 
Carson discussed Islam and Muslims. “Meet the Press” anchor Chuck 
Todd asked Dr. Carson if a president’s faith should matter, and he 
replied: “If it’s inconsistent with the values and principles of America, 
then of course it should matter.” Todd followed up, and asked: “So, do 
you believe Islam is consistent with the Constitution?” Carson replied, 
without hesitation: “No, I don’t, I do not.” He added: “I would not 
advocate that we put a Muslim in charge of this nation. I absolutely 
would not agree with that.”* 

One day after the interview, Ben Carson took to his public Facebook 
page to clarify his comments. He wrote: 


Know this, I meant exactly what I said. I could never support a 
candidate for President of the United States that was Muslim and 
had not renounced the central tenant of Islam: Sharia Law.” 


He added: “Under Islamic Law, homosexuals — men and women alike — 
must be killed. Women must be subservient. And people following 
other religions must be killed.” 
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Carson’s sentiments are his own — they would not stand up to legal 
scrutiny, given that the Constitution specifically bars the establishment 
of any one religion as well as safeguards the free exercise of religion and 
prohibits a religious test to take or hold office.’ But it is worth noting 
that Ben Carson offered his original, televised opinion as a Republican 
primary candidate for the presidency as well as a co-author of a then- 
forthcoming book on the Constitution, titled A More Perfect Union: What 
We the People Can Do to Reclaim Our Constitutional Liberties.’ As he 
“doubled down”? on his claim that a Muslim could not be president, he 
did so in the same vein: as a presidential hopeful, a frontrunner for 
the Republican party’s nomination, a doctor, a leader — in short, an 
authority. He claimed that because of (his gloss of) their religion and 
specifically their religious laws, Muslims were neither suited to the 
highest office in the United States nor was their religion, at its core, 
compatible with the Constitution. 

Carson, of course, is not alone. Donald Trump, America’s 45th 
President as of January 2017, similarly portrayed Islam as textually 
negative and /ega/ly exhorting Muslims to violence. In the interview 
with CNN’s Anderson Cooper cited above, Trump echoed depictions of 
Muslims that are racialized in terms of textuality and literalism: he 
suggested that families can radicalize each other and that the families of 
terrorists should be involved, in part, in the plans to go after terrorists. '° 
Put differently, Trump imagined Islam as contagious, conspiratorial, and 
corrosive. While Carson and Trump have necessarily garnered attention 
as part of the presidential campaign, they reflect — as did our nineteenth- 
century interlocutors — a popular discourse. 

It is easy, perhaps, to dismiss the Republican hopeful Carson and later 
Republican nominee (and eventual President) Trump — often assumed 
hawkish and courting particular strains of Christian voters who have 
historically been suspicious of non-Christians, immigrants, and other 
“Others.” It is even easier, I imagine, to dismiss the rhetoric of Trump as 
an outlier, whose presidential campaign was marked — frighteningly, 
I will bluntly add — by the support of white supremacist and nationalist 
organizations, including but not limited to current and former high- 
profile members of the Klu Klux Klan and neo-Nazi organizations.’ 
But while Trump and, though to a lesser degree, Carson represent 
hardline rhetoric that fundamentally refuses to engage with Muslim 
citizenship or Islam as “compatible,” Democratic presidential candidate 
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Hillary Rodham Clinton and her campaign similarly trafficked in 
conceptualizations of Muslims and Islam as necessarily suspect. 

As quoted above, in his speech supporting her nomination, former 
President Bill Clinton addressed Muslims in the audience by stating: 
“We want you.” But he qualified these remarks — no doubt direct 
reponses to the Republican National Convention’s many speeches 
vilifying terrorism and Islam'* — with problematic language: “If you are 
a Muslim and you love America and freedom and hate terror, stay here 
and help us win and make a future together.”'* Bill Clinton’s statement 
qualifies not only to which Muslims he spoke but also which Muslims 
can be reasonably viewed as desirable: Muslims who love America and 
freedom and hate terror. Further, Clinton underscored a very real 
stereotype of American Muslims by inviting qualified Muslims to “stay 
here.” The Muslims Clinton addresses are immigrants — presumably 
ones who could “leave” or “go home,” and not refugees, second or third 
generation descendants of immigrants, and certainly neither African 
American Muslims who might trace their lineage to the transatlantic 
slave trade’ nor white converts.'? In other words, Bill Clinton posits an 
American Muslim who must necessarily prove her loyalty via a 
(demonstrable, one assumes) hatred of terror while he simultaneously 
assumes that she is necessarily foreign to America. 

Democratic candidate for President Hillary Clinton, in the last 
weeks of her campaign, released an advertisement some deemed her 
most emotional and effective.'° It featured Khizr Khan, a Muslim 
American and father of United States Army Captain Humayun Khan, a 
solider killed while serving during the Iraq War in 2004. Khizr Khan 
had been a speaker at the Democratic National Convention, as well, 
and was accompanied by his wife, Ghazala Khan; her silence during 
his speech at the Convention garnered attention, with pundits and 
politicians — most notably Donald Trump himself — claiming she was 
not allowed to speak because of her religion.’ In the 60-second 
television ad, an emotional Khizr Khan recounts his son’s service to 
the United States Army while the camera pans across Captain Khan’s 
medals, awards, and diplomas; the elder Khan is shown holding 
and gently touching the triangularly-folded American flag presented 
to the families of deceased soldiers. At the end and climax of the 
advertisement, Khan says, with tears in his eyes: “I want to ask 


Mr. Trump: Would my son have a place in your America?”'® 
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Captain Khan, a Bronze Medal and Purple Heart recipient, made “the 
ultimate sacrifice’ for America. Khizr Khan, highlighting his 
unspeakable sorrow, tearfully asks if there would be space for his son, 
the hero, the solider in Trump’s America. The ad hinges, of course, on 
Trump’s anti-Muslim and anti-immigrant rhetoric. Yet it also reveals 
something about Clinton’s conception of Muslims, too. Specifically, 
through this ad we see the casting of an ideal Muslim — one similar to 
the assumed Muslim audience of Bill Clinton’s speech: a loyal Muslim, a 
hater of terrorism, who has demonstrated his loyalty and dedication to 
America (and antipathy to that which America hates) by making the 
ultimate sacrifice. In other words, Clinton, like Trump and Carson, 
participates in the estimation of Muslims as suspect and suspicious, 
perhaps incompatible with America precisely because her campaign uses 
an ideal type to ask Trump whether or not there would be room for 
Muslims — and, vitally, Muslims /ike Captain Khan, willing to fight and 
serve and die for American values. 

Beyond the presidential campaign and beyond specific references 
regarding the ability of Muslims to be American citizens, another way to 
think about how the 1857 Rebellion’s legacy continues to reverberate is 
through anti-shari’a laws. By way of further poignant example are the 
numerous states that have sought or seek to ban shari’a law in their 
jurisdictions, and while superior courts rule on the constitutionality of 


op 19 
such bans, other states have sought or seek to ban “foreign law. 


Between 2010 and 2012, lawmakers in at least 32 states 

introduced bills to restrict the circumstances in which state courts 
: : os : ; md 20 

can consider foreign or religious laws in their decisions. 


Jihad in the post-Rebellion context was held up as a requirement 
Muslims could not escape because of Islam’s demands of legalism 
and literalism; it was used as a mechanism to cast doubt upon the 
collective ability of Muslims to be subjects of the British Empire, and 
it was further used as evidence of their distinctive, immutable 
character and intrinsic penchant for violence. Shari’a, here, holds a 
similar discursive space: it is used as evidence that Muslims, always 
already loyal to an external and incompatible legal system, cannot be 
proper citizens of the United States. Moreover, the threat of Islamic 
law is so great that the American legal and political system must 
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preemptively challenge it — or risk losing the fundamentals of 
American democracy altogether.”' 

America in the twenty-first century is a rather different place than 
nineteenth-century South Asia. And yet the abovementioned 
pronouncements are eerily similar to those that appeared in the wake 
of the 1857 Rebellion. Then, Britons and Muslims argued about 
whether and under what circumstances Muslims could be subjects of the 
Queen, or more specifically, be trusted, loyal, and law-abiding subjects of 
the Empire. Hunter, Muir, Carey, and all the aforementioned others 
claimed that Muslims had legal obligations beyond and beside those to 
the British Empire. This is what marked Muslims as a threat after the 
Rebellion, and this is what marks Muslims as a threat in contemporary 
America. The discursive shift inaugurated by the Great Rebellion lingers 
in our contemporary characterizations of Muslims, often alongside other 
historically located stereotypes and images. And so, as I continue to 
witness the minoritized, racialized tropes of the 1857 Rebellion play out 
in contemporary politics, I cannot help but evoke William Faulkner’s 


; Shee ; 22 
over-cited line: “The past is never dead. It’s not even past. 


We 
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